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THE WONDERS OF A CANADIAN ICE-SHOVE. 


By BONNYCASTLE DALE. 


(With Photographs by the Authar.] 


E WERE bound down 
the Qtonabee River. 
Rice Lake was our 
objective point. It 
was early in April, so 
the river ice had to 
be contended with. 
The Mississauga In- 
dian and I were in a 
16-foot double cedar 
canoe —the safest 





kind are liable to 
crush against a rock 
or puncture on one in 
the rapids. We were 
in a long shore crack, 
paddling in the flood 
water that spread out 
from the marshes and 
drowned lands. Soon 
our channel ceased and we had to draw 
the canoe out onto the ice—a difficult 
and dangerous task. The fierce March 
winds and the hot April sun had honey- 
combed its surface, cracked and riven it 
in many places, until the whole treach- 
erous mass was ready to plunge down- 
stream with the swift swollen current. 
Hawk drove the bow of the craft up 
on the ice edge, while he paddled fast in 
the stern to keep it there. I crept over 
the bow, seeking a firm foothold and 














kind; the birch-bark 


drawing the canoe a little bit further up. 
Like a big cat, the Indian stepped softly 
but swiftly through the canoe, tiptoed out 
onto the shaking ice and pulled the cedar 
clean out and stood upright on the other 
side of the bow. Each with a hand on 
the fore and aft deck combings, the 
Indian ahead, we dragged it across the 
slippery surface towards the next open 
water. At every step the rotten mass 
shook like jelly; ten steps more and we 
could launch her. Crash! the Indian’s 
right foot broke through—but before he 
had time to sink he sprang backwards 
into the canoe. Its impetus once stopped 
threw me forward right onto the load; 
the craft, trembling under its swiftly 


added burden, broke through the ice and 


we floated safely in the hole we had 
formed. Hawk now stood upright in the 
bow and with the push-pole broke away 
into the next crack. This stretch of open 
water was as calm and cloud-reflected as 
any mill pond, and we paddled along its 
ice-piled sides quite contentedly. ‘“ Muh- 
mahje!” (it moves) the Indian cried out. 
With a swiftly turned paddle and sev- 
eral swift side-draws, we pulled the craft 
about for the shore. Behind us the calm 
water was already a turmoil of splashing 
cakes and crackling, toppling ice. Into 
an opening we dashed and like a crowd 
of wild white horses the ice shove 
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careened past, groaning—ringing like 
bells where the thin cakes jangled to- 
gether, mounting into shimmering hill- 
ocks where it lodged, turning over huge 
tamaracks that lay on the river bank—all 
within two canoe lengths of where we 
lay in safety. 

Soon this body of ice passed and we 
followed the retreating mass, expecting 
to see it jam at any bend. A mile ahead 
we could see it had lodged and was 
piling its white bergs high in the air. 
Along the seething after-drag we went 
until we got as close to the jam as it 
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burdened sparkling sides, and crumpled 
up like a house of cards. Away went the 
jam with a mighty crunching hollow 
roar; then, as the river widened into the 
lake, it spread out, settled with many a 
splash to the level, and whirled away—a 
disintegrated mass—into the forked 
mouth. 

Out in the center of the Rice Lake ice 
we could see the Island of the Beaver. 
Here our shanty-stood, and to get there 
before nightfall was the problem that 
confronted us. The crack from the river 
mouth ran half-way across; the balance 











THE ICE SHOVE MOUNTING THE SHORE.——A Half-ton Rock is seen Riding Away. 





was safe to go. An old timber pier—a 
relic of the passing of the lumberman— 
held the mighty mass in a high shining 
lip from shore to shore. Slowly but 
surely the boom-pier gave; at first it 
slightly tilted, poured a few of its rocks 
into the river, trembled all over with the 
terrific strain ; then the great spikes drew 
from the pine logs steadily, the whole 
huge structure rose from the water like 
an immense fish, shook off the encumber- 
ing ice, emptied its full load of stone with 
a great splash, shivered in all its weed- 


of the way led over black-looking ice 
that threatened many a break through, if 
nothing worse. “ Mahjeeshkah!” (come 
on) the red man called back from the 
bow. So up the crack we sped, jumping 
the wild duck at every stroke; mallards 
and wood ducks, teal and pintail, black 
ducks and widgeon, redheads, blue-bills, 
whistlers, buffle-heads, coween and mer- 
gansers made a swiftly revolving mass 
overhead. Just as the sun sank behind 
the pines, we made the ice edge, got the 
canoe safely up on it and started over the 
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cracked-up surface. Our first adventure 
was seen in the fact that the block of ice 
we had climbed up onto was now sepa- 
rated from the main ice and was drifting 
down the open water before the light 
southwester in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion to our course; there was nothing 
for it but to get afloat again. It was get- 
ting dusky now and all the migrants were 
passing over and around us on silky pin- 
ions: the ducks rustling until my finger 
itched for the trigger, the gulls and cor- 
morants and loons filling the evening air 
with their cries. As the ice got thinner, 
we crept aboard and pushed the canoe 
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the long lake scene was a mass of 
greenish-white ice with dark spots ; these 
showed the little open pools—holes where 
the wind would work in under and 
finally start the whole mass. All day 
long the wind increased in power, until 
at night it was streaming out of the 
North at 15 or 18 miles an hour; yet the 
ice held firm. In places it was still very 
thick; in others a mere honeycombed 
shell. All night long the elements tore 
around the shanty, as if they would hurl 
it out onto the groaning ice fields. As 
these split, they sent booming, roaring, 
splintering noises ashore, like great guns 











THE ICE SHOVE TEARING OUT AN ASH-TREE.——The Tap-Root is Just Coming. 





with the poles, launching her in fine 
shape. It was quite dark when we got 
onto the main ice again, but the Beaver 
loomed ahead and we struggled on. How 
we ever crossed that treacherous, heaving 
mass with nothing worse than a wetting, 
Luck only can explain. But I know we 
ate a hearty meal in the old shanty that 
night and dreamed of the fine ice pictures 
we would get next day. 

The northwester was up when we 
walked to the point of the island next 
morning, up and doing bravely—blowing 
about 10 miles an hour as a starter. All 


from a fleet in distress. I heard the 
Indian mutter from his cot in the corner 
“ Mahnedoo” (spirits). Their legends 
are full of weird tales of the braves lost 
in the deep waters, rising and crying 
aloud in the night storms. The lake was 
a scene of great beauty as Hawk and I 
battled down the high bank of the point 
next morning. The river-worn cracks 
were much larger; above their wind-torn 
surfaces the great hosts of winged fowl 
circled complainingly, whirling along in 
black drifting masses; on the current- 
worn edge of the cracks dark masses of 
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feeding ducks gobbled down the drifted 
wild celery and oats, wild onion and 
spatterdock. The wind was a mighty 
force now. I know we were watching 
the conflict between the wind and the 
sun and the current against the ice from 
behind the big boles of the oaks. Far to 
the east the Indian village of Hiawatha 
could be seen. Through the glass that 
shook in the wind I was watching a wee 
dark spot on the ice some two miles east ; 
at first I took it for a fishing bag of 
straw left on the ice. Then I saw it 
move, stand up, try to run against the 
fierce wind, slip and fall down. It was 
a little redskin, wandered and half blown 
out from shore and unable to return. I 
passed the glass to the shore line, looking 
for water; as I did so, at our feet and 
along the island’s shores a lip of greenish 
ice stood up for an instant and fell over 
on the stones with a ringing noise. The 
ice-shove had started. I howled into 
Hawk’s ears and pointed at the child; 
it might be one of his own. He tried to 
see through the glass, but it was all blank 
to his untutored eye. Again I looked— 
yes, there was open water between the 
shore and the boy; no way left for him 
to return. Hawk pointed to the canoe— 
I nodded. We both ran down the bank, 
lifted the canoe onto the sled, and away 
the red man started over the moving ice 
field ; he had to go three-quarters before 
the wind. With his hands on the stern 
deck he dashed along over the crackled 
stuff—safely enough until he reached the 
first rice bed; here the straw frozen into 
the ice had made funnel-like holes. The 
moment the canoe passed onto this, down 
it went, and the Indian fell full length 
into it. 

I divided my attention—watching him 
trying to draw the craft back onto the 
ice and the wonderful shove itself. The 
wind had the whole immense field—hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons—in motion. 
On—on—up it came, an irresistible mass. 
First it slid over the shallows, just lifting 
itself in an angle; then it struck the 
boulder-built blind on the shore (our 
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duck-shooting house of last fall); this 
went like a house of cards; then it seized 
the big rocks lying flat on the shore line 
and tossed these ahead as if they were 
foam instead of granite. I could not 
help the red man; he was out on the ice 
again, speeding east, and I had no canoe; 
so I dodged ahead of the shove, camera 
in hand. Along came a slanting tilted 
cake of ice, giving a ride to a square of 
limestone of several hundred pounds 
weight ; then the mighty grinding mass, 
filled with strange tinkling, ringing 
noises, seized a shore-grown ash tree and 
pulled it out of its quarter-century bed 
as easily as we would a green corn- 
stalk—pulled it out tap-root and all. 
While I was setting the machine and get- 
ting a breath behind the oak, I seized 
the telescope: the Indian boy was still 
afloat—half a mile out now—and Hawk 
was paddling down an open crack, with 
half the distance done. 

On came the creamy edged rolling 
mass of stones, crushed ice and big 
cakes. It swept up over the sloping 
shore, forcing up and carrying ahead 
every obstruction; the wind had it mov- 
ing a mile an hour now, and devastation 
was in its rushing crest. Right beneath 
me was a big limestone boulder, beside 
which we had often cooked the early 
morning breakfast long before the birds 
were moving. The shove lifted this from 
its deep-set frozen bed, rode it swiftly 
up over the shore, mounted it up the 
steep bank until it met a deeply lodged 
granite rock and cracked it as easily as 
we would a walnut in the crackers. This 
destruction of a half-ton of limestone 
deeply impressed me as I watched the 
huge cakes ride up the bank; stand erect, 
glistening and dripping in the sunlight; 
then topple over on themselves and slide 
back over the creeping hill with a ringing 
noise. The distant guide in his danger 
kept me looking lakewards ; he was clos- 
ing up on the prostrate form of the boy. 
The young Indian saw his danger; the 
fields were breaking up into great cakes; 
these in turn were splitting up every- 
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where—so the lad lay on the cold ice, 
true wild instinct telling him this was 
the safest way. Time after time I lost 
Hawk, but the glass found him every 
time ; his paddle (he had only one, I re- 
membered now) was splintered to a mere 
stick and he was using the iron-tipped 
mast to push aside and break the ice. 
Then I could see he had struck a place 
that would neither bear the canoe nor 
was it honeycombed enough to break 
easily; he now stood erect in the stern 
and sent the craft ahead with a rolling, 
plunging motion; this saves the canoe 
from cutting and breaks down the ice. 

I turned my head long enough to 
watch a bit of Nature’s comedy. Along 
came a great field of river ice. On its 
current-worn edge slept many a bunch 
of black ducks. On it went with its 
strange load of passengers; right in its 
way lay Black Island. It struck its 
shore-lodged pack with a great uplifting, 
toppling roar; up sprang the alarmed 
black ducks and wheeled and tacked off 
against the heavy wind. By steadying 
the glass I could see the field where the 
youngster lay was rolling; the splashing 
of the floe edges told of this. Hawk was 
toiling like a big black demon against 
the white ice, plunging the canoe until it 
rolled like a porpoise; above him all the 
blue sunlit sky was flooded with a mass 
of large fleecy snow-white clouds, and 
like a reflection the broken ice cakes 
tossed in the blue waters. It was a case 
of stay in the canoe now. My eyes ached 
watching him. At times the canoe got 


between me and the lad and I gave him 
up for lost; again I would see him, but 
all the field he lay on glittered in the sun 
—a sure sign that it was flooded and 
would soon break. At last—after what 
seemed hours to me watching on the 
lonely point—I saw Hawk lift a dark 
object into the craft, then half turn and 
wave the remains of the paddle towards 
me and continue paddling and pushing 
east. 

Still the shove kept on. All the west 
sides of the islands were covered many 
feet deep right up to the steep bank tops. 
In one place a mass of glittering ice lay 
piled 30 feet in the air. Far up the lake 
Stony Island had disappeared altogether ; 
only a tottering heap of shining cakes 
told where it lay ; Grape Island had lanes 
plowed through it where the boulders 
had cut through bank and tree and fro- 
zen soil as cleanly as a dredge. By noon 
the wind started to fall, as if conscious 
that the battle was over; for a few hours 
separate cakes drifted by, gradually the 
waves fell, the wind died out, and as the 
sun sank in the west, tinting the calm 
lake with rosy touches, I saw Hawk pad- 
dling over from the north shore. Ahead 
of him spattering masses of ducks rose 
out of the water, leaving long rippling 
marks as they jumped, and the only sign 
to show that one of Nature’s greatest 
powers had been running riot but a few 
hours ago was the high-piled ice on the 
shores, that even now ran back in 
trickling streams into the lake. 


IN THE WHITE MONTHS. 


By NAN MOULTON. 


ING-A-LING!—A-LING! 
“ Number?” 
“ Forty-three.” 
“ Hello!” 


“Ts she likely to be in today?” 
“Sure! About five, we think.” 
And so the tale went on. 


The next report said “ six o’clock,” the 
next 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12—then we went to 
bed, worn out with hope deferred. The 
first inquiry Sunday morning revealed 


| “How is Number 1?” 
“In a snow-drift the other side of 
Brandon since yesterday.” 
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the fact that No. 1 finally had gone 
through at 6 that morning. All day Sun- 
day we hung again at the ’phone re- 
ceiver, playing progressive time-tables 
with the C. P. R. agent, but eventually 
got off at 9g Sunday night. Better a 
sleeper in a coach that may get some- 
where in ‘the March of the Ages than 
much dwelling in the cots of the In- 
quirer. 

Monday morning revealed to us 
Moose Jaw, frosted and creaking under 
a temperature of fifty-five below. The 
few men, who, for their sins, were be- 
ginning their day’s work along the track, 
were aureoled and wreathed with their 
own frozen breath of protest. As for 
our train, there was nothing doing: 
water frozen; gas frozen. The sizzle 
of the breakfast bacon.was the one ele- 
ment of cheer in a universe congealed. 

But we thawed out finally and started 
across ‘Saskatchewan—a Great Lone 
Land indeed, rather than the Land of 
Promise conjured from the profligate 
imaginations of land agents. Her World- 
without-end—Amen prairie lay in un- 
communicating muteness under the raw 
glare of sun, buried and buried and 
buried under the snow—eternally wide, 
intensely still, achingly, dreadfully, 
luminously white. Then a little wind 
came like the sound of a long sigh and 
the powdery snow lifted softly and went 
drifting, drifting, drifting in the sun like 
smoke-wreaths over the crust, so soft, 
so pretty, so almost imperceptible, over 
the curves, down the hollows; creeping, 
floating. But it was that same insidious 
fascinating drifting that had caused the 
snow-plough to pile up the great masses 
of snow that lined either side of the 
track as we forged ahead with our two 
engines. And up from the railway for 
long miles were piled storm-fences of— 
Guess what !—cut blocks of snow, triple 
walls sometimes, to keep back the cruel 
drifting. 

At Swift Current we were balled up 
again: track blocked ahead. We played 
cribbage, read many magazines, nibbled 
chocolates and almonds. But the train 
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did not move. We looked out of the 
windows at a town, which, whatever it 
may be under more favoring skies, was 
that day the abomination of desolation. 
An occasional unlucky had-to-be-out-er 
struggled blindly and swiftly along to 
shelter; a legend from a yellow eating- 
house stared in the air; and some ma- 
rooned freight cars waited sullenly the 
will of the gods that demoralize traffic. 
But the train did not move. The sleep- 
ing-car conductor flirted tentatively with 
the Strawberry Blonde, the news agent 
settled down opposite the Girl in Brown, 
and the fat, facetious man tried to 
amuse his wife between absorbed ses- 
sions at his paper novel. “ Dear, dear!” 
she said distressfully; “if one were go- 
ing to a dying friend, one would never 
get there in time.” “ Get there in time for 
his resurrection,” irreverently chuckled 
her husband. But the train did not 
move. The porter came through and lit 
every second jet and the emergency 
candle; the sunset burned pallidly be- 
yond the dimming white; a coyote, danc- 
ing on his toes for cold, lifted up his 
voice in a protest against the infrequency 
of supper, before disappearing west- 
ward; and the train began to move. It 
lurched and crawled, went more swiftly! 
and bumped dreadfully three or four 
times. That was when we hit a drift 
and conquered, we learned later. Then 
we stopped again. This was repeated 
ad infinitum throughout the evening, 
which we beguiled by a rubber at whist 
with the facetious man and his serious 
wife. She protested that she couldn’t 
play, but he reminded her that once she 
had won a silver thimble at a card party 
and it behooved her to live up to that 
thimble. She tried and won. For the 
moral, see George Ade. We were to 
get off at Medicine Hat. Would the con- 
ductor waken us a half-hour before? Oh, 
yes! but he rather thought we could con- 
tinue our whist the next night. The road 
was all drifted in and we could only 
progress bit by bit as the snow-plough 


cleared the way. So we went laughingly 
to our berths. 





—— 
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It was a wonderful world at which 
one looked out when awakened by the 
frequent jerks of the train—a world of 
a different quality from that of the 
morning: a world with all of its color 
softly perfect and subtly luminous, un- 
der a low half-moon, while little vague 
towns faded past through the star-stilled 
night. Then the moon sank and the 
little stars went out and a great dawn- 
star darted marvelous rays over magnifi- 
cent spaces, till the canary and green of 
the dawn-light widened into morning 
across the ranges of the cattle country. 

Several times during the morning 
there were herds of antelope close to the 
track—pretty, startled things, hunting 
for their breakfasts. Once we saw the 
scramble of an Indian encampment, and 
once a great busy Construction Camp. 
Horses, too, were pawing for their tuck- 


er beneath the less unkind crust of Al- 
berta. Afid, further on, under a sud- 
den fall of snow, cattle turned to the 
storm patient, huddled, resigned backs, 
and gathered up their four feet into one 
spot, for all the world like a folding 
table that’s just going to collapse. 
a i 

A clanging of bells and scurrying of 
passengers and porters, and we’re at The 
Hat, after 41 hours instead of 16; but a 
forty-one hours made very pleasant and 
comfortable by the courtesy and thought- 
fulness of the C. P. R. A soft snow is 
falling at The Hat, veiling its funny en- 
vironing hills that look as though they 
had been squashed while cooling into 
shape, and a blesséd Chinook wind is on 
its way through the passes and we joy- 
fully “see the finish” of the White 
Months. 


DE BULLFROG. 


By FRED WALTER GOSHORN. 


De bullfrog sot on de ole pond bank— 

An’ he back wah green an’ he laigs wah lank— 
An’ he sing dis cheerful. chune: 

“Chick-a-rump! Chick-a-rump! Chick-a-rump! 

Chick-a-rump! Chick.a-rump! Chick-a-rump!”’ 


De moon-man wunk when he hyear de song: 
An’ he smile an’ say, “Mistah Frog, go ‘long! 
Cuz de bad boy comin’ soon— 
Bettah jump! Bettah jump! Bettah jump! 
Bettah jump! Bettah jump! Bettah jump!” 


De bullfrog ‘low dat he reckon he 

Had de right to sing whar he please, I gee! 
An’ he sung dat same ole chune— 

“Chick-a-rump! Chick-a-rump! Chick-a-rump! 

Chick-a-rump! Chick-a rump! Chick-a-rump!”' 


So dat ole frog kep’ a-settin’ dere 
Till de bad boy come wif he giggin’ spear— 
An’ he cotched dat froggish loon 
’Fore he jump! 
’Fore he jump! 


’Fore he jump! 
’Fore he jump! 


’Fore he jump! 
’Fore he jump! 











WINTER FISHING ON LAKE ERIE. 


By L J. RYALL. 


[With Photographs by the Author.] 


HOUGH buried in the business en- 
terprises of a great city, the fame 
of Put-in-Bay and her piscatorial 

attractions had reached the members of 
the Chickanola Sporting Club. Two of 
the number had alighted upon that his- 
toric isle in the season when the gamy 
black bass are supposed to run, and had 
there taken a hand at rod and trolling 
line with a week of indifferent success, 
during which they were chased by the 
Canadian cruiser Petrel—having got “a 
leetle too fur” over the international 
boundary. After persistently eluding the 
hook, until the anglers were blue with 
discouragement, the fish suddenly fell to 
—biting quite lustily. Just then the bass 
season closed and the U. “. revenue cut- 
ter Oliver Perry began patrolling the 
island waters, keeping a sharp lookout for 
illegal fishermen. At this our Chicka- 
nola representatives packed their belong- 
ings and left in disgust. 

At a later date, however, when zero 
weather had congealed the waters of Up- 
per Lake Erie to a depth of 20 inches, 
news of big catches through the ice, 
made by local island fishermen at Put-in- 
Bay and vicinity, once more set agog the 
two club men. Their interest was further 
increased by a knowledge that the coast 
was clear. The Canadian cruiser and the 
Yankee cutter, having both laid up at 
their respective ports, were snugly frozen 
in and the Fish Wardens were conse- 
quently giving the islands a rest. 

Resolving to see what sport could be 
extracted from a winter’s fishing excur- 
sion to the above-mentioned place, they 
succeeded ‘in interesting two other mem- 
bers of the club, and together they set 
about devising a portable fish shanty or 
house. Having secured a model of those 





used by island fishermen, they proceeded 
to improve on the pattern in a way de- 
signed to turn the owners of the island 
shanties green with envy. To assist in 
carrying out this design, they called in 
a handy man. When completed, the 
shanty was about twice the ordinary size. 
It was eight sided, and so constructed 
that it could be taken apart. The sides 
and roof were covered with oil-cloth. 
This clever affair was packed and sent 
on ahead to Sandusky—the party speedily 
following ; though just how they were to 
reach the islands with shanty and traps, 
they had hardly taken time to consider. 
Arriving in Sandusky, which forms 
during the summer season the gateway 
to the archipelago, they found that the 
only ice-breaking steamer connecting 
therewith had been laid up for a month. 
They further learned that to reach their 
destination it would be necessary for them 
to go with the Over Ice Mail, which 
made connections with the mainland at 
Port Clinton, 15 miles further west. The 
re-shipping of freight and baggage was 
accordingly their next consideration, and 
late in the afternoon the party reached 
that place. The mail had been gone 2 
hours and they were therefore obliged 
to seek hotel accommodations and to wait 
till the next day. The mail was carried 
in a two-seated cutter; but, there being 
a lady passenger, 3 mail bags, a lot of 
express packages and some merchandise, 
only two of the party could be accommo- 
dated, while transportation for their be- 
longings was out of the question. This 
left them in a quandary ; but the mail rep- 
resentative, who was disposed to be ac- 
commodating, made arrangements with 
an island dweller, who came along with 
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a team, to carry the other two members 
and the outfit. 

The “road” across the ice plains— 
marked by occasional small cedar trees 
stuck into crevices—afforded excellent 
sleighing, excepting over frozen drifts 
and ridges. As the distance to Put-in- 
Bay is 14 miles, the two teams travelled 
closely together, so as to be of service 
to each other in case of accident. When 
half the distance, they were struck by a 
violent snow squall that blotted from view 
every shore line. The mail service man 
rummaged his pockets. “By George! 
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As Lake Erie is a big place upon which 
to get lost in a snow storm, with night 
coming on, they all conceded it the safest 
plan to remain where they were until 
the storm cleared sufficiently to allow 
them to proceed. It was weary waiting; 
but just as night began shrouding the 
sky it stopped snowing and lights became 
visible in the distance, and in half an 
hour they reached Put-in-Bay—thank- 
ful that they were not obliged to pass 
the bitter cold night which followed, 
abroad on Lake Erie; they were likewise 
thankful for the hospitality afforded at 
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AN ISLANDER AND HIS ICE YACHT. 





I’ve forgotten’ my compass!” he ex- 
claimed ruefully. 

The worn track across the ice was fast 
becoming obliterated by the thickly fall- 
ing flakes; not even the cedar tree mark- 
ings could be seen. The carrier drove 
on blindly, however, hoping to lay a true 
course ; but his passengers shivered at the 
prospect. Fetching up at last against a 
huge ice drift, the cutter came to a stop. 
The carrier intimatedthat he had lost the 
trail, and the woman began crying from 
fright. 


the hotel where they put up. 

Early next morning the club men set 
up their portable house; but in its con- 
struction found that they had forgotten 
both the floor and the sled-runner at- 
tachment, upon which to move it. These, 
after some delay, were supplied by an 
island carpenter. They purchased a small 
stove, wherewith to heat the interior, a 
pailful of minnows and other necessaries 
and set out for the fishing grounds, 2 
miles off the northwest shore—drawing 
after them, by ropes attached, the shanty. 
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They found nearly 100 fish houses widely 
scattered over the lake at that place and 
learned that the hook-and-liners were 
catching from $2 to $8 worth of fish a 
day, so that prospects for sport were ex- 
ceptionally bright. There were two 
square apertures in the floor of the struc- 
ture, one at each end. Corresponding 
holes were cut in the ice and the. house 
moved over them. On a strip of can- 
vas over the door appeared the follow- 
ing label: CHICKANOLA SPorRTING CLUB. 

The establishment looked quite palatial 
alongside those of the islanders, who re- 
garded it with some curiosity as well 
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sulted a local fish dealer who informed 
them that the fish was a “lawyer” and 
as worthless as it was slippery. An- 
other bite was anounced—this time prov- 
ing to be an overgrown water lizard. It 
was not an agreeable creature to handle 
and before it could be released, the lizard 
had twisted the line into an inextricable 
snarl. During the first day they each 
caught a few good fish, but the bulk of 
the game were lawyers and lizards. They 
had made a villainously bad record, com- 
pared with that of the islanders, who re- 
ported exceptionally good hauls. 

After jollying him with some fine ci- 
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as some unaccountable grins that grew 
broader the more closely they examined 
it. Though the day was cold, the oil 
stove heated the sportsmen’s quarters 
comfortably, and, hanging coats and caps 
on the nails intended for that purpose, 
they began operations. Provided each 
with an easy chair, a big basket and 
ample fishing tackle, they baited and low- 
ered their lines. 

“Hullo, boys! I’ve got a bite,” ex- 
claimed one. “A beauty, too,” he con- 
tinued, hauling out a huge fish. As none 
of the party could decide to what branch 


of the finny family it belonged, they con- - 


gars, one of the members succeeded in 
button-holing an old fisherman (locally 
known as Herring Pete), entreating him 
to tell them by what strange necromancy 
the natives were able to capture so many 
more fish than they. The old duffer 
smiled magnanimously. ‘“ You don’ need 
expeck fish where iss so many lawyers 
und lissards—'cause dey drifes de fish all 
avay. An noder ding,’ he continued, 
“ four in one shanty iss too mootch. Pet- 
ter you haf but two und petter still mit 
one.” -A hint to the wise is sufficient, 
and, having now the key to the situation, 
they resolved to govern themselves ac- 
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cordingly. To escape undesirable game, 
they decided to move to a new location 
in the morning. This, however, proved 
unnecessary, for when they returned to 
the scene of operations they found that 
their shanty had been spirited away in the 
night and was at least 2 miles further out 
on the lake. The trickery of some mal- 
evolent native was suggested, and they 
accordingly called in Herring Pete. 

“ Nopoty touch your shanty. You not 
haf her anchored und she blow avay mit 
de vind,” he asserted. Here was another 
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and, having secured the use of another 
small shanty, they divided their forces, 
making 2 to each. They also engaged an 
islander to carry them to and from shore 
on his ice yacht. Pe 

Herring Pete was right. They saw 
neither lawyer nor lizzard, while sauger, 
pike, perch, pickerel and other choice 
fishes seemed to vie in showing them 
courtesy. Their record that day proved 
equal to that of the islanders, and as they 
were fishing only for sport, the club men 
jointly agreed to present the whole catch 
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A FISH SHANTY. 





valuable hint. Looking around, they saw 
that every shanty in the village was held 
in place by ropes attached to anchor 
stones, slipped through crevices cut in 
the ice and drawn up flatly against the 
under side. Their fugitive domicile had 
been checked in its flight by an ice drift, 
against which the high wind of the pre- 
vious night had blown it. But for this 
intervention, it probably would have 
stopped little short of the Canada shore. 
Near the spot where the structure had 
lodged they resolved to try their luck, 


to Herring Pete, who received it with 
thanks profuse, for it represented a snug 
sum of money. This fish offering was 
followed by others and merited blessing 
followed the anglers. 

Several days of live sport were en- 
joyed, but the weather in the meantime 
changed. A springlike balm was in the 
air, while the ice had begun honeycomb- 
ing. Already the lake was open on the 
reefs and where currents were strong. 
Talk there was of an early breakup, but 
fishing was fine, and with an added ele- 
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ment of danger the fishers found it more 
exciting than ever. One day, however, 
a sudden squall struck the fishing village 
with savage force. The club members, 
busy as usual with their lines, heard an 
outcry, which was taken up and re- 
echoed near and far. As they emerged 
from their doors, a man shouted at them, 
“Run for your lives! the ice has parted 
and we're adrift.” Several women— 
wives and daughters of fishermen—who 
had taken a hand at the lines, were run- 
ning and screaming, and pandemonium 
reigned. 

An immense floe containing the fishing 
village had broken from the shore ice and 
was perceptibly moving eastward, down 
the lake. This was fortunately seen from 
shore and a number of boats put out to 
the rescue. There were many narrow 
escapes, but by strenuous work on the 
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part of the rescuers all were safely 
brought ashore. Most of the shanties 
were also towed in, one of the few ex- 
ceptions being that of the Chickanola 
Sporting Club, which went by the board 
and when last seen was moving in the 
direction of Niagara Falls. The mem- 
bers suddenly discovered that they were 
needed at home and left with the first 
mail. This time they crossed in an open, 
iron-sheeted boat, fitted with sled run- 
ners, which the carrier and his assistant 
dragged by ropes over the bulging floes 
or worked with pike poles through places 
where the ice was broken and running. 
It was a perilous trip; and, glad when 
the mainland was reached, our adven- 
turers bade Adieu to their island friends 
and boarded a train for home. To say 
that the fish stories told by them at the 
next regular meeting of the club were 
marvelous, would be putting it mildly. 


“JIMMY LEGS.” 


A STORY OF NAVY LIFE. 


By FRANK E. CHANNON. 


PERSONAGE of whom 
to stand in awe was Chief 
Master - at- Arms Michael 
O’Leary, U.S.N. He was 
built on immense lines, with 
arms as big as most men’s 
thighs, 18-inch feet, a lion 
head, and a foghorn of a voice that 
would carry 400 feet to windward in the 
teeth of a gale of wind. Standing naked- 
footed he could scrape the bar at 6 feet 6, 
and tip the beam at three hundred and 
ninety pounds. He could take a brace 
of spreeing Jackies by the nape of the 
neck and bring them along with less fuss 
than a pointer bitch makes in carrying 
her pups. His cold, steely X-ray eyes 
could look through into the inside of a 
jumper and locate the concealed pint of 
forbidden firewater with the accuracy of 
a patent range-finder. His stentorian 
roar of “Tumble out, you lobsters!” 





would bring the watch springing from 
their hammocks with the velocity of a 
6-inch shell and his scarcely audible 
“Get along now!” would cause the most 
impudent youngster to touch his cap and 
jump to his work as if Davy Jones were 
after him for his locker. Woe betide the 
careless seaman who did not roll his 
hammock neatly or stow his ditty-box 
snugly ; the wrath of Jimmy Legs would 
surely fall upon him. To watch him 
line his men of the black list up “ before 
the mast” was a treat. With his uni- 
form faultless, his position most correct, 
he would bring his hand smartly to the 
salute, as he announced in thunderous 
tones: “ Dyson, Williams and James, 5 
hours over leave, sir. Thomas and Jen- 
nings, drunk and refusing to come 
aboard when ordered to. Ryan, late at 
morning muster. That’s all, sir!” 
Then watch him stare blankly ahead, 
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apparently deaf to all around, until the 
voice of the Commanding Officer an- 
nounced the sentence, when, with a 
“Very good, sir!” he would march his 
prisoners off. 

A great favorite with the officers was 
Chief Master-at-Arms Michael O’Leary, 
U.S.N., and equally well disliked by 
the men was he. Not a man was there 
of the 324 which composed the comple- 
ment of the Sheridan but owed him a 
grudge, and well the Master-at-Arms 
knew it. His path on shipboard was not 
strewn with roses: all that 324 men could 
do to make his life uncomfortable was 
done, but little cared the giant Jimmy 
Legs. Long years ago, when the Navy 
was not the powerful collection of ships 
it now is, Michael O’Leary had enlisted 
as an apprentice boy, with a very clear 
idea as to his duty. “ Duty is duty, an’ 
it’s me as’ll do it,” he had oft repeated, 
and now, when 30 years of service had 
watched the grey hairs of honor creep 
gradually into his tawny locks, duty was 
still duty with him, and stood easily first 
in his code of morals. A big heart beat 
inside his mighty frame, but few had 
ever touched it. There were men in the 
service who had rubbed shoulders with 
Michael O’Leary, and had rubbed be- 
neath that rugged exterior to find, with 
amazement, the big heart that beat so 
true and steadfastly there. But if the 
regret CALAIS could be found engraven 
upon the broken heart of Queen Mary, 
so would the word DUTY be discovered 
chiseled yet deeper in the loyal heart of 
Michael O’Leary. 

The second-class cruiser Sheridan 
cruised the waters of the island-dotted 
Southern Pacific Ocean, and the hum- 
drum life on shipboard was relieved only 
by periodical touchings at some forgot- 
ten isle, to replenish the water supply or 
to obtain a little fresh game. Then it 
was that the officers went ashore to shoot, 
and one entire watch would be given 
shore leave, barring those on the report 
list or the unfortunates languishing in 
the brig. 
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Seldom did Chief Master-at-Arms 
O’Leary avail himself of shore liberty; 
duty generally claimed him aboard. But 
on a certain warm, sultry day in Feb- 
ruary, as the Commanding Officer signed 
the liberty list, he noticed the name of 
his Chief Master-at-Arms three-fourths 
way down the list, and half an hour later 
O’Leary touched his cap to the Officer- 
of-the-Deck and requested “ Permission 
to go ashore, sir.” 

He sat silent and reserved in the stern 
sheets next to the coxswain as the big 
cutter darted through the water towaids 
the low, sandy shore of the unnamed 
island off which the Sheridan lay. There 
was a noisy crowd of men in the bows 
and the timing “ Yo-oh! yo-oh!” arose 
upon the balmy air, as the oars of the 
crew drove through the waves and 
feathered back with rhythmic ripple. 
Once or twice during the short trip there 
was a rush of something dark through 
the lapping waves and then for an in- 
stant a gleam of white, as the man-eating 
shark of the Southern oceans turned and 
snapped at some missile some sailor 
would hurl at it. ‘“ They’re hungry this 
morning,” observed Gunner’s Mate 
Dodd. “I never saw ’em follow so close 
before.” 

Master-at-Arms O’Leary arose, and, 
seizing a loose board that lay in the stern, 
hurled it with all his mighty strength at 
the man-eater. It struck his rising fin 
fair and square. There was a smother 
of foam and the monster dived out of 
sight. “‘ Kape off, then—ye divils!” he 
roared, and his angry voice carried so 
far that the deck watch turned sharply 
and gazed over the rail, thinking 
something was amiss. 

The men laughed, for all were in good 
humor this morning. “ Mike, your voice _ 
would scare the Old Harry himself,” 
joked one of them, but the big Irishman 
only scowled and resumed his seat. 

The cutter grounded and the sailors 
scrambled out like a lot of boys out for a 
holiday. They wandered off and dis- 
appeared in little troops of fours and 
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fives, but Michael O’Leary stalked away 
silently by himself. “’Tis a bath I 
want,” he muttered to himself, as he 
trampled through the rank growth—“ an’ 
it’s no bath I’ll get in this Godforsaken 
ocean.” He tramped on, crushing be- 
neath his elephantine weight the rank 
growth of vegetation that opposed his 
progress. For some time he fought his 
way doggedly on—apparently searching 
for something. In a little while he came 
out on a small clearing. A crystal pool 
lay gleaming invitingly before him. A 
muttered exclamation of satisfaction 
escaped him and his grim face lit up 
with a smile. “Ah, sure, I thought I 
recollected ye,” he murmured. 

He stripped slowly, gloating over the 
coming treat. His uniform he folded 
neatly and deposited on the verdant mar- 
gin in an orderly pile; then he waded 
solemnly and deliberately into the cool- 
ing water. A long-drawn-out sigh of 
satisfaction escaped him and he flung 
himself down, wallowing in the pool. 
For a few moments he gamboled there, 
like some baby elephant; then, pushing 
out into deeper water, struck out strong- 
ly for the opposite side. With shoulders 
well out and his mighty arms cleaving 
the water, he shot along with the stroke 
of a man well used to swimming and in 
a few minutes touched bottom on the 
farther side and drew himself out, drip- 
ping and shimmering in the warm sun- 
shine. He was like a child in his delight 
—gamboling around clumsily and giving 
vent to little grunts of satisfaction and 
joy. Then he waded out once more to 
deep water, and, flinging himself upon 
his back, floated in utter abandon and 
comfort. Once he thought he heard 
some sound, and, rolling over, stood up 
and trod water. It was only the cry of 
some parrot and he resumed his lazy 
floating, only the slight occasional move- 
ment of his hands indicating that he 
was awake. 

But suddenly he was very much awake. 
His quick ears, trained to detect the 
slightest noise, had heard the rustle of a 
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bush and the whisper of voices. In an 
instanf*he was up and treading water 
again; then he had flung himself for- 
ward with tremendous force and was 
striking out for the bank with mighty 
strokes. There was a cry of warning 
from the shore, a patter of feet, the flash 
of a white jumper or two, and then the 
voice of the Master-at-Arms rang out 
like the roar of an angry bull: “ Bring 
"em back, ye blackguards! bring ’em 
back, I tell ye! ” 

Not a sound answered the order. Only 
the rush of many feet—by now far away 
—came torhis ears. Again his stentorian 
tones bellowed out: “I'll make it hot 
for ye, ye spalpeens !—just wait!’ That 
was the very thing the clothes robbers 
had no intention of doing. Only the 
sound of his own voice, echoing among 
the trees, greeted his ears. 

He reached the bank and scrambled 
out. His uniform and underclothes were 
gone—not a stitch remained. Only one 
shoe, dropped in the hasty retreat of his 
tormentors, rewarded his diligent search 
amongst the bushes. He stood there 
bare and naked, with the. exception of 
the one piece of footwear, as _ his 
forefather Adam. 

Then Chief Master-at-Arms O’Leary, 
U.S. N., gave vent to his feelings. Long 
and loud he swore. Roundly and blas- 
phemously he swore, calling upon all the 
saints on the calendar to consign his tor- 
mentors to the lower regions. He stood 
there for several minutes, storming and 
cursing, but gradually his passion gave 
way and he gazed ruefully down at him- 
self and the rescued shoe. He turned 
the matter solemnly over in his mind, 
trying to realize the full extent of the 
disaster. “I’m in a hell of a mess!” he 
ejaculated. Unthinkingly his hand stole 
to his bottom left rib, where his watch 
would ordinarily have been had he been 
clothed. “The Devil!” he muttered 
again, as his hand felt only his own skin. 
He sat down amid the vegetation and 
pondered: “ Six hours’ leave,” he mur- 
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mured. “I’m due at four bells, and how 
am I to get there?” 

He stood up to his full height and sur- 
veyed himself again. Then, as if 
speaking to another man: “ Michael 
O’Leary,” he thundered, “ nine-and- 
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are not going to do it now!” he con- 
cluded with overwhelming determina- 
tion. “’Tis no use waiting for those 
divils to bring back your clothes, for 
they'll not do it,” he continued, arguing 
with himself. “ Ye’ll have to get aboard 
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O’Leary beat him savagely with his great fist. ‘Get off, ye beast!’’ he roared. 
Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 
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twenty years and three months and four 
days have ye been in the service and 
never once have ye overstayed your 
shore-liberty”” (he struck his mighty 
thigh savagely): “and, by Heaven, ye 


as ye are or with the best covering ye 
can find, and the sooner ye get there the 
better “twill be, for ye’ll not stand so 
much chance of meeting the gang. The 
beasts!” he broke out again, “I wish I 
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knew ‘em. *Twas Kelly as was one of 
’em; sure I know the shape o’ his mane 
little shoulders an’ the hitch o’ his pants 
at the rear—but the others? Na, I 
couldn’t swear to the others—but Kelly, 
aye, I know him; he shall smart for it, 
the spalpeen} ” 

He turned from his thoughts of ven- 
geance to the burning present with its 
pressing needs. “ An’ now, how’ll ye fix 
yerself up?” he ruminated thoughtfully. 
“ Sure, there ’re plenty o’ leaves but it’s 
a mighty poor uniform they are for a 
chief petty officer.” He put his foot into 
the remaining shoe, muttering: “I may 
as well take ye, I suppose, for it’s your 
mate I’ll find aboard some time.” Then 
he strode up and down, gathering such 
foliage as seemed to him suitable for his 
purpose. He fastened them together 
with the skill of a sailmaker, and pres- 
ently, thus gorgeously arrayed, betook 
himself off. 

He found a little knot of men gathered 
together on the beach, awaiting the ap- 
proaching long boat to take them aboard. 
Loud. were the expressions of apparent 
surprise and astonishment that greeted 
the appearance of the Master-at-Arms in 
his extraordinary and fearful costume of 
many leaves and one shoe. They all 
clustered about him, seeking an explana- 
tion, and amongst them was the sus- 
pected Kelly. The face of the Master- 
at-Arms was crimson with anger and 
annoyance, but scarcely a word would he 
utter in reply. Only once did his feeling 
get the better of him and then he nodded 
savagely towards the whole gang: “I 
shall settle with all as it concerns pres- 
ently,” he growled threateningly, and 
they held their peace. One, bolder than 
the rest, offered the loan of his coat, but 
it was gruffly declined. “I'll not take it 
—l’ll go aboard as I am,” was the de- 
termined reply, and, suiting the action to 
the words, he waded out into the surf 
and climbed into the approaching boat. 
With as much dignity as was possible 
under the circumstances he took his seat 
stiffly in the stern, as the long boat sped 
on towards the ship, under the impetus of 
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eight strong rowers. At first there was 
perfect silence, but presently the mirth 
of the occupants became too much for 
them and a suppressed titter ran along 
the seats. It swelled and grew until it 
burst into a long, side-splitting roar, 
while the lads rocked back and forth, 
unable to any longer conceal their feel- 
ings. The Master-at-Arms sat scowling 
at them fiercely. Only now and then a 
slight twitching of his face showed the 
strain he was laboring under. 

About three-fourths of the journey to 
the ship was accomplished, when there 
was a sudden cry and a splash. A yell 
of “ Starboard, back water!” from the 
coxswain, a mighty careening of the 
boat, and she had veered around and was 
being pulled for all the crew was worth 
to where their shipmate was struggling 
50 feet astern. The man overboard was 
Kelly. Contrary to orders and regula- 
tions, he had been perched upon the port 
gunwale of the boat and during a 
paroxysm of laughter had over-balanced 
and fallen. He was not a strong swim- 
mer but apparently there was little dan- 
ger, for in a few moments the boat would 
be alongside and rescue him. But, even 
as his mates watched, there was a rush 
of something dark, a few top lines of 
foam, a yell of despair from the strug- 
gling man and an answering cry of 
horror from his mates in the boat. The 
man-eating shark was dashing for his 
prey! The crew pulled in a frenzy; the 
coxswain, hand on tiller and half arising 
from his seat, urged them on with voice 
and gesture. The men in the bow and 
stern-sheets shouted themselves hoarse: 
one picked up a loose rowlock and sent 
it flying at the monster. But the shark 
kept his course. 

It looked all over with Kelly. 

Already the man-eater had half turned, 
disclosing his ghastly white underbody, 
preparatory to making his grab. Kelly 
seemed paralyzed with fear. He did not 
kick or flounder, in an attempt to frighten 
the monster off, but lay almost passive. 
The fear of death was on his face. 

And then suddenly—quick as light- 
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ning—a mammoth form uprose itself in 
the boat—a form clothed in verdant 
green and half shod. There was a thun- 
derous shout of: “ Bate him off, Kelly! 


ye lubber!” A fountain of spray rose 
up, and Chief Master-at-Arms Michael 
O’Leary was tearing through the water 
at a mad over-hand stroke. 

The man-eater heard the noise and 
splashing, and half turned in his final 
tush, and next moment O’Leary had 
jostled right up against him. He beat 
him savagely with his great fist: ‘ Get 
off, ye beast!” he roared, and the man- 
eater sheered off for a brief second in 
fright and alarm. In a twinkling the 
Master-at-Arms had his shipmate by the 
collar. “ Kick, my boy!” he bellowed— 
“kick for all you’re worth!” 

The boat dashed in alongside them. 
They hauled Kelly aboard, half dead 
with fright, and then there was another 
rush of that black fin—another gleam of 
that white underbody—a wrenching of 
the big frame of the Master-at-Arms 
whose face twisted up into a horrible, 
agonized grin as they pulled him aboard, 
all dripping and bloody, with his leg be- 
low knee torn away. The waves were 
dyed with crimson. 

“Give way, boys! Pull like heli!” 
shouted the coxswain frantically. 

They lifted him tenderly aboard the 
Sheridan—perfectly conscious, calm and 
cool. The Surgeon hustled him below. 


Not a groan escaped him as they dressed 
the torn stump of a leg. And when it 
was all over: “I guess me time in the 
service is about over now,” was all he 
said. 

Two days more, and his shipmates 
were allowed to drop in by ones and twos 
to see him in the sick ward. It was six 
days later, however, before a _ small 
party, headed by Kelly, visited him. The 
rescued man was spokesman. “ Mike,” 
he said, “ we’ve dropped around to have 
a talk with you, and to tell you how 
awful sorry we are about all this. And— 
and—Mike, we brought back your duds.” 

Another member of the party brought 
forth a pile of clothes. On the top of it 
perched the missing shoe. “It’s your 
uniform,” he said, as he laid it on the 
bunk. 

For a moment the Chief Master-at- 
Arms bristled up like a lion bearded in 
his den: his shaggy brows deepened 
down upon his steely eyes and he seemed 
to be going to let fly. Then his features 
softened and a grim smile played across 
his face. It was like sunshine crowding 
out the shadows. 

“ Bhoys,” he said, “ye can leave the 
uniform. But that shoe I sha’n’t want. 
It’s a left, you see; and as that white- 
bellied devil the other day took a fancy 
to my left, I’ve no more need for it. One 
shoe’ll be enough for me. Sit down, 
bhoys, and chew the rag a bit.” 


A LEGEND OF THE CROWS.* 


By JEAN P. DECKER. 


OR many weary and heart- 
breaking moons Death had 
stalked unhindered through 
the village over which Chis- 
ta-podish ruled as chief. 
Hundreds of the most val- 
iant of the Crow Nation’s 

braves had been called to the Happy 

Hunting Grounds of their fathers. The 

flower of the tribe was threatened 


with extinction. In vain did Ashua- 
eer-cut, the most powerful of medicine 
men, use his charms that never before 





*The groundwork of this story is substan- 
tially the same as that related by the present- 
day Crow Indians. The first white man to learn 
the story was one Quivvy, a trapper and squaw 
man, who related it more than 35 years ago to 
the pioneer settlers of the Yellowstone Valley 
in Montana.—EDIToR. 
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had failed? It was plain that the 
Great Spirit had become offended and 
that only some sacrifice, unusual and ex- 
traordinary, would appease his wrath 
and cause him to banish the evil spirits 
that hovered over the camp and which 
with each vagrant breeze took away 
more of the young men and left mourn- 
ing and sorrow in more tepees. The 
medicine that had for countless genera- 
tions been used by Ashua-eer-cut’s fore- 
bears was as the infant’s breath to ward 
off the baneful influences of malevolent 
spirits that were doing the bidding of a 
powerful enemy who was determined to 
wipe the Crows from the face of the 
earth. In this extremity Ashua-eer-cut 
withdrew himself from the rest of the 
village and wandered far off onto the 
prairie, where he gave himself up to 
meditation and implored the Great Spirit 
for some sign, showing what he desired 
should be done to end the frightful 
plague that was threatening his children. 
Twice did the sun set and rise before 
Ashua-eer-cut ended his long fast and 
vigil. His prayer had been answered. 

Near where the sky and earth seemed 
to meet, there suddenly arose the form 
of a beautiful maiden. Her hair was as 
the raven’s wing; her eyes shone as the 
stars at midnight; her form was as 
graceful as the fawn’s and from her 
whole body she shed a light that was 
dazzling in its brilliancy. Waving her 
hand with a majestic sweep toward the 
east, in an instant a youth as beautiful 
as she herself appeared by her side. A 
sad smile played about his features. But 
only a second did it remain, when his 
face became set and was overcast as 
with a great sorrow. Slowly he raised 
his hand to Heaven and then inclined his 
head, first toward the desolate camp 
from which Ashua-eer-cut had come and 
then toward the glistening Yellowstone 
that, like a ribbon of silver, floated at 
the foot of the frowning bluff on which 
the stricken village stood. His upraised 
hand followed the movements of his 
head. As quickly as they had appeared 
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did the two forms disappear. Before 
Ashua-eer-cut could find his voice the 
apparitions had gone and the medicine 
man found himself once more alone. In 
vain did he wait for them to reappear 
and answer the questions he was burning 
to ask. 

Pondering deeply over what he had 
seen, Ashua-eer-cut interpreted the vis- 
ion as an omen sent him from the Great- 
One-Above-the-Clouds. Leaving the 
spot, he returned to the village and in- 
formed Chis-ta-podish of what had trans- 
pired. A council of the old men and 
minor medicine men was called and here 
Ashua-eer-cut again related the occur- 
rence. Once more the sun sank behind 
the mountains from which emerged the 
Yellowstone, and still the council con- 
tinued—unmindful of the wails that 
arose from tepee after tepee and told of 
more deaths. Offerings and vows were 
of no avail. The scourge was upon the 
village—the awful disease that eats away 
men’s flesh and leaves them sickening, 
loathsome objects seemingly was not to 
be checked. Innocent babes and beauti- 
ful maidens, old men and young men, 
the brave as well as the timid—all, all 
were called; none was spared. There 
seemed to be no escape for any. 

On the morning of the second day the 
council broke up. A decision had been 
arrived at. All the people that remained 
in the village were called together and 
Ashua-eer-cut announced the council’s 
conclusion. The Great Spirit had be- 
come offended and only a sacrifice that 
would try the bravery of the Crow young 
men as it had never been tried before 
would appease his wrath and again cause 
him to smile upon the Absarokees; un- 
less it were made, not a Crow Indian 
would be left alive; the entire nation 
would be doomed to destruction. 
Twenty-three of the bravest and best 
of the young men who remained would 
have to yield their lives. Not like brave 


men—weapon in hand, facing the en- 
emy—were they to die, but like the ante- 
lope cornered by the hunter were they to 
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go to their death. Arrayed in war’s 
panoply, mounted on their favorite war 
horses, they were to plunge over the 
yawning abyss and into the seething, 
turbulent waters of the river far below, 
which were even then waiting to receive 
them. 

A piercing wail went up when Ashua- 
eer-cut had ceased speaking. Women 
tore their hair and children cried, while 
old men mumbled their complaints at 
the severity of the judgment passed upon 
their kinsmen. But the Crows were 
ever a brave people. Since time im- 
memorial had they fought their enemies, 
and countless Sioux, Arapahoes, Chey- 
ennes and Shoshones had they sent into 
the Spirit Land minus their scalps— 
there to wander forever near the gates 
of the Happy Hunting Grounds, denied 
admission because of their mutilation. 
Soon volunteers began to offer them- 
selves and men even fought to be per- 
mitted to die to save the rest. 

At last the moment had arrived when 
the great sacrifice was to be made. Each 
of the noble band was decked out in his 
finest, his face painted as if for war and 
riding his choicest pony. With feathers 
waving in the quiet summer air and 
brandishing their weapons, the little 
band of heroes withdrew from the 
throng and slowly rode to a butte a 
short distance away, chanting +their 
death songs the while. Arrived at the 
designated place, they halted, but for 
only a moment. With their voices 
pitched to a higher key, they suddenly 
wheeled and faced their friends, inter- 
mingling their chants with the war cry 
of their nation, and rushed forward with 
the irresistible force of the snow, that, 
loosened by the summer’s sun, tears 
down the precipitous sides of the far- 
away Big Horn Mountains. Not once 
did they falter, but ever faster they rode 
until they reached the edge of the preci- 
pice—to disappear over the cruel rocks. 
A mighty shout arose as the last rider 
vanished from view and then all was 
still, The waters that had opened to re- 
ceive them closed over the forms of the 
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brave riders and their gallant steeds. 
Nothing was to be seen or heard in the 
valley below to give evidence of the 
heroic sacrifice made, until finally, away 
down the stream, a limping, maimed 
pony was observed to emerge from the 
rivers brink. Exhausted, the animal 
sank to earth. Its spirit had gone to 
join that of its master. The tragedy was 
ended. Soon the disease ran its course; 
the anger of the Great Spirit had passed 
and the hearts of men and women be- 
came glad once more. 

To commemorate the heroic deed, 
earth and stones were gathered into a 
huge mound by the surviving members 
of the tribe—to stand for all time on the 
spot from which the young braves and 
their horses disappeared, a tribute to 
their memory. This occurred many 
snows before the first white man found 
his way into the valley. When Lewis 
and Clark followed the Yellowstone, on 
their way to the Pacific, the story was 
already old and the oldest men of the 
tribe related it as told to them by their 
fathers. Carefully the tradition has been 
cherished by the Crows, but the monu- 
ment that was to stand forever has dis- 
appeared. Unfettered by romance and 
unchecked by sentiment, the ruthless 
‘Pale Face has removed its last remain- 
ing vestage. On the outskirts of Billings 
still stands the bluff from which the 
heroic band plunged into the river, but 
only a hole marks the place of the rudely 
constructed memorial. The mound itself 
tumbled in last spring, when the earth on 
which it rested was undermined to fur- 
nish sand for building the white man’s 
tepee. The river, too, runs in a different 
channel, having changed to the far side 
—as if anxious to get away from the 
place guarding the memory of the fear- 
ful tragedy. Occasionally a supersti- 
tious white man, passing that way, may 
be heard to declare that on stormy nights 
he hears the shouts and death songs of 
the Indians. The Crows themselves 
shun the spot, saying it is haunted and 
“bad medicine.” 
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IN THE REELFOOT DISTRICT. 


By RICHARD A. PADDOCK. 


IN TWO PARTS. Part I. 


In which the Narrator gives a Description of this Wonderful Lake; goes Duck 
Hunting; sees Snakes; and makes the Acquaintance of a New Variety of Geese. 














The Author in a Characteristic Attitude. 





EELFOOT! What an appropriate 

name! what a suggestive name! 

what a name to conjure with! 
What a fund of happy recollections clus- 
ter around it and stand out bright and 
clear, as memory dwells on the beauty 
and wealth that Nature there displays. 


Aye! and memory recalls some things 
not so pleasant but which added to the 
interest and excitement of the occasion. 

Reelfoot! What a strange place! I 
close my eyes and see a sheet of bright 
water extending as far as the eye can 
reach, studded with deep emerald islands 
and skirted by heavily timbered hills, 
and, strangest of all, it is all dotted over 
with dead, standing timber, stump logs 
and groves and in the shallows with 
green growing timber, while in other 
places only the tops of the largest timber 
show above the water. The Lake of the 
Woods, it should be called, for such a 
combination of wood and water does not 
exist elsewhere on the globe, I think. 

It is a strange, weird, mysterious 
place, filled with uncanny sights and 
sounds, haunted by the ghosts of former 
dusky inhabitants, whom it swallowed 
without warning and extinguished in a 
twinkling of an eye in the most diabol- 
ical manner, and whose tortured spirits 
even now cry out for relief and freedom 
from their cruel bondage on every dark 
and windy night. Strange and uncanny 
are its surroundings and strange and 
mysterious are its inhabitants; stealth 
and superstition lurk on its borders. 
Danger and sudden premature death are 
so common as to be held in contemptuous 
disregard. Mysterious secrets are hid- 
den in its almost impenetrable islands— 
secrets and mysteries that I hesitate to 
mention here, for I have had my warning 
and have seen and been made to realize 
the foolishness and danger of disregard. 

The lake is inhabited by a race of peo- 
ple who are a class unto themselves ; 
there are no others like them. They take 
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their living and surplus from the waters 
of Reelfoot Lake; they have nothing 
else—no other means of livelihood. It 
is their sustenance, their farm, their busi- 
ness—their all. Those fishermen make 
no idle threats; they are stern, deter- 
mined, ignorant, superstitious physical 
giants, who make and execute their own 
law and recognize no other. They suffer 
from mosquitoes, malaria and chills and 
fever to such an extent that their liver is 
always out of order and they feel very 
serious. They go hungry often enough 
to make them desperate. They do not 
take kindly to the visiting sportsman. 
They feel that he is an interloper, a tres- 
passer on their rights ; he is helping them 
and their children to go hungry and 
naked ; he is interfering with their rights ; 
he ought to be discouraged, or made an 
example of, for the discouragement of 
other future unwelcome guests. The lake 
now has all, and more, than it can sup- 
port in comfort. Its inhabitants are very 
poor, always on the ragged edge—always 
in a hand-to-hand scramble with starva- 
tion. They know no other mode of gain- 
ing a living; they cannot do manual 
labor. They never have, nor did their 
fathers before them. It is fish, hunt and 
trap or starve with them, and they do all 
four of them in about the order of their 
enumeration. 

While they are starving, along comes 
a party of well fed, prosperous city 
cusses, who shoot and splash and revel. 
Who drive away the game and scare the 
fish, just out of pure wantonness, to the 
detriment of the poor inhabitants. 

‘All they ask is to be left alone—only 
a chance to eke out a bare existence— 
and it is denied them. Do you wonder 
at Night Riders, when a few well fed 
mortals, by their own interpretation of 
an antique law, try to selfishly hold the 
rights of the lake to themselves, to the 
exclusion of all others? 

i a oe 

The lake is a large one, from two to 
ten miles wide by some 30 miles long, 
and is shaped something like a crooked 


gourd, with its big end to the southwest. 
It lies parallel with the Mississippi 
River ; in one place coming within three- 
quarters of a mile from the river, with 
which it is connected at either end, 


: except in low water. It is a well known 


historical fact that the lake was created 
by an earthquake shock in 1812, which 
shook the bottom out from under a large 
section of forest land, causing it to settle 
down from three to 100 feet below the 
river level, making a great big lagoon 
filled with trees, in which the waters rise 
and fall in unison with the grand old 
Mississippi. 

Much of the timber still stands, pre- 
served by the water, and in the shallow 
places it is still growing green and lux- 
uriant. 

In the deep water the dead trunks 
stand, weather beaten and sepulchral, 
denuded of their branches by the ravages 
of time and the elements—presenting a 
most ghostly and lonesome appearance. 

I well remember my first view of the 
lake, one bright morning, from a nearby 
hill-top. I thought I was looking at a 
harbor filled with schooners and sailing 
vessels, with their bare poles sticking 
high in the air. 

*: + -* 

One November evening not long ago, 
myself and two boon companions 
alighted from a train in Union City, 
Tenn., with our hunting paraphernalia, 
bound for Reelfoot. The depot platform 
was crowded with a delegation of colored 
hotel “ runners” who fell upon us like 
a pack of hungry hounds on a soup bone. 
We happened to be the only travelers in 
sight and were forced to combat the 
whole pack. Talk about energy and 
ingenuity! If those boys display as much 
in other walks of life, they are bound to 
become millionaires soon. 

We had come to stay a month and nat- 
urally had some baggage—more than we 
could comfortably handle. I don’t know 
how many hotels there are in that town, 
but there was a small army of those col- 
ored boys, and they were bound to have 
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us, whether or no, while we were bound 
to go over to the lake that night. 

I had a grip and a package in one 
hand and a gun-case and grip in the 
other. I was soon cut out from the herd 
and surrounded by a howling mob of 
hungry niggers, and had my arms nearly 
pulled out by the little rascals, trying to 
get my baggage away from me. They 
eventually tired me out and got it; then 
they scampered away with it in different 
directions, and we lost a half-hour in 
gathering it up from the different hotels, 
after we had secured a conveyance to 
haul us to the lake. 

Our driver said he had never been to 
the lake, but guessed he could find it; 
said it was about 24 miles and the roads 
were good but hilly. 

The sun was setting as we left town. 
Our road ran due west—out level for a 
couple of miles ; then down a long, steep 
hill into a cafion; then right up the other 
side onto a smooth, hard steep road ; then 
more hills. Just as it grew dark, we 
raced down one of those long, steep hills 
into a deep, dark ravine and clattered 
over a narrow bridge at the bottom, 
made of poles and logs, with no railing. 
The horses were on the dead run to 
keep out of the way of the wagon and 
to get a good start up the other side. 
Glancing over the side as the wagon 
struck the bridge, I noticed that the off 
wheels had a margin of safety of about 
four inches from the edge of the bridge, 
while the bottom of the ravine yawned a 
hundred feet below us ! We 
passed over in safety. What more could 
be desired ? I’ve read somewhere that 
it is bad policy to cuss the bridge that 
carries one safely over. I was too scared 
and shivery to cuss, any way. After a 
while it became so dark that we were 
unable to see the road at all, and I was 
glad; for looking into sure death from 
a four-inch margin has a tendency to 
make one feel nervous. Our driver 
trusted to luck and the horses, and all 
went well for two hours or more. Of 
course we had no idea where we were, 
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but dozed in our seats, while the horses 
jogged along, until finally one wheel 
passed over a stump and nearly precipi- 
tated us onto the ground; then T. F. 
and I got out to investigate. We seemed 
to be in the midst of a big forest, with 
no sign of a road at all. Here was a 
quandary and we straightway held a con- 
sultation. Our driver said he had never 
been there before, but was sure we could 
not be far out of the way, and suggested 
that a couple of us walk ahead and look 
for the road. It was as dark as Egypt 
under the trees. We were unable to see 
the team at six feet distance. T. F. 
drew me to one side and said: “ Don’t 
you think this dam cuss of a driver has 
lured us into a trap here, and is only 
waiting for his confederates to rob us ?” 

I did not think it likely, but, to be on 
the safe side, I called out to the driver 
to wait a minute: we were going to get 
our shotguns and load them in case we 
should meet a bear. 

He laughed and raised no objections, 
but patiently waited for us to carry out 
my suggestion. There is certainly a lot 
of comfort in a good, trusty old gun 
on a dark night. We had no opportunity 
to use them, but they were a lot of com- 
pany. 

We seemed to be on fairly level 
ground, in open, big timber—no under- 
brush and fair going. We were able to 
get directions from the North Star and 
kept going west—T. F. and I in the 
lead. Suddenly we started down a hill 
that got so steep in a short distance that 
it seemed dangerous to try to take the 
wagon down it. The horses were -fol- 
lowing us closely—noses to our backs— 
and when we came to a halt to reconnoitre 
they were in a very uncomfortable posi- 
tion, holding back the wagon by main 
strength, and we were hopelessly lost. 

I started scrambling down the steep 
hill to discover what was ahead of us, 
and when I got away from the sound 
of the puffing horses and squeaking gear, 
I heard a voice ahead and stopped to 
listen. 
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Away off ahead of us and lower down, 
some one said, “ Hello!” and I an- 
swered. 

“Where are you trying to go?”’ the 
voice asked. 

“ Samburg,” I replied. 

“ Well, you’re off the road. You can’t 
get through here. Go'back!”” 

Then the driver got into action and 
shouted: ‘“ Where are you?” 

“ At the Band Mill,’ came the answer. 

“ Where is the road to Samburg?”’ 

“Turn back and keep to the left; go 
northeast three-quarters of a mile till 
you strike the road; turn to the left and 
follow the road into Samburg.” 

We followed these directions and 
about 11:30 p. m. drove in among four 
or five dark houses. We located the 
hotel, and our troubles were over. 

We had previously arranged for ac- 
commodations at this place by letter and 
our host was expecting us, only not so 
late at night. We were starving, having 
had no supper, and mine host informed 
us that we would have to wait till morn- 
ing, for there wasn’t a thing to eat in 
the house. 

This statement brought forth a howl 
of expostulation from the entire com- 
pany, and the landlord went away to con- 
fer with his wife, with the result that in 
a half-hour we were seated at a bright 
table, feasting on hot biscuit and fried 
bacon, while plying the proprietor with 
questions as to the outlook for sport. He 
informed us that we were too early in 
the season. Ducks had not yet come 
down from the North, but we might look 
for them almost any day, though there 
were always a few to be had. 

Bright and early the next morning we 
were out looking over the ground. And 
what a sight! Never in my wildest mo- 
ments had I ever imagined anything so 
weird and unnatural, yet grand and ma- 
jestic. 

A steep hill, directly in front of the 
house, commanded the entire situation. 
One favorable condition stood forth 
plainly. There ‘was plenty of room to 


fish and shoot over, and as recreation 
was the main thing we were after, we 
were pleased with the outlook. Stretch- 
ing to the west and north of us, as far 
as the eye could reach, was a body of 
water and wood. At our feet, a large, 
open place of sparkling water, with a 
sprinkling of dry stubs, stumps and logs. 
To the north were spots of deep green - 
timber and stretches of open water. To 
the west, some four or five miles away, 
was a big, low lying island of heavy big 
timber, with blue water and big dead 
trees in the foreground. 

To the southwest, two miles away, 
lay a magnificent body of water that 
stretched away so far that we could only 
dimly see the timber on the far side. 
This, our host informed us, was the 
motra field and the home of the stately 
canvasback and red-head, while mallards 
were more likely to be found in the 
sloughs and swamps around the islands 
to the west and north. 

Coming down the hill, after our sur- 
vey of the situation, with field glasses 
in hand, we encountered a delegation 
of the local sportsmen, who offered 
their services as guides. The spokes- 
man of the party was a magnificent 
specimen of bronzed manhood. Big 
Bob, he proved to be, and he stood 6 
feet 6 in his stockings (when he had 
any); gaunt and lean, yet -he weighed 
240 Ibs. 

Right here we made our first mistake. 
We should have hired three of those 
strapping fellows on the spot and made 
them our ‘friends. But. we were all ex- 
pert boatmen, as well as skilled and ex- 
perienced sportsmen. We wanted an 
opportunity to work off some surplus 
energy and we wanted the pleasure of 
exploring those mysterious islands and 
bayous all by ourselves; so we rejected 
their offer for the time, with the state- 
ment that we would probably want some 
of them later, but at first we wanted to 
do some prospecting on our own hook. 

Big Bob looked’ sullen and turned 
away without a word, while we went in 
to breakfast. 
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Our landlord’s name was Webster, 
and he proved to be a fine fellow. He 
had a comfortable house, set a good table 
and had a supply of comfortable, water- 
worthy boats at his dock, back of the 
house. 

Oars are not fashionable on Reelfoot. 
I never saw any one there rowing. They 
prefer the good old Indian style, using 
a single paddle, and none of our boats 
were fitted with oars. 

I selected a small clinker-built boat 
and a broad-bladed ash paddle and fared 
forth. The sun was bright, with a gen- 
tle ripple on the water. A hundred yards 
in front of our landing, in a chair set 
up on a monster half submerged log, 
with his boat tied alongside, sat an an- 
cient fisherman. He smiled contentedly, 
as he held up to view a goodly string of 
crappies, in reply to the proverbial ques- 
tion, ““ What luck, Uncle?” He had a 
snow-white beard, with a yellow tobacco 
juice streak down the centre. He had 
brought out a comfortable little rocking 
chair, with a red cushion in it. The log 
was wide and flat, and there was a com- 
fortable appropriateness in the arrange- 
ment, entirely in keeping with the day 
and the surroundings. 1 was somewhat 
puzzled, however, when, considering the 
fact that I had been on the shore for 
twenty minutes, looking the situation 
over, previous to starting out and after 
starting, and had faced directly toward 
the old gentleman, who was in perfectly 
open view from where | was, and vet I 
had not seen him until I was within 
twenty feet of him. It was rather start- 
ling and I wondered if something were 
wrong with my vision. 

Farther out, in a grove of dead oaks, 
I saw a moving object, which proved to 
be a fisherman in a boat. He sat near 
the bow, facing forward. A big rock 
in the stern, to balance, and a long, rigid 
rudder projecting out behind, to keep his 
craft from turning round as he paddled 
with one hand and fished with the other. 
He had a cane pole to or 12 ft. long, 
with a 3-foot line, a heavy sinker and a 
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minnow which they call a skip-jack. 

The water was deep—up to the large 
branches of the trees. The fisherman’s 
outfit looked awkward and inadequate to 
me, so I sailed along quietly and watched 
him. He fished only close to a tree 
trunk, a log or brush heap. He would 
guide his boat up near a tree; then reach 
over with his pole and bob his minnow 
up and down close to the sides of the 
tree, at the surface of the water, three 
or four times; then on to the next. Al- 
ways on the move. A bob-bob here and 
a bob-bob there, like a chicken after 
grasshoppers. I sailed up near to him 
and said, ‘‘ What luck?” He was so 
startled that he nearly upset his boat 
in his hurry to look around at me. 

* T’ve only seen three,” he answered. 

As soon as he had regained his poise 
and realized that there was no cause for 
immediate alarm, I asked: ‘‘ What were 
they?” 

“ Trout.” 

He was a tall, big-framed, skinny man 
with a mottled, frazzled beard that some 
way put one in mind of a plate of sour- 
kraut. He was bare-headed and had a 
bald spot on his crown. His straight, 
grizzled, unkempt hair reached his shoul- 
ders. When he turned his great dark 
startled eyes on me, I could “ feel” his 
look. His heavy, bushy brows met and 
turned down in the centre, then arched 
around and down the sides of his face 
till they met his whiskers, which grew 
high on his cheek bones, leaving two 
hair-encircled holes in his face, out of 
which his great liquid, electric, hypnotic 
eyes glistened and sparkled as though 
they were looking through knot holes in 
a weather-beaten, moss-covered old tree. 
His hands resembled bird claws. Long, 
skinny fingers, topped with long, nar- 
row nails. The outside or backs were al- 
most black, while the palms resembled 
polished mahogany. 

When he said he had “only seen 
three,” I thought he meant he had had 
three strikes and maybe lost all of them; 
but as the momentum of my boat brought 
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it up alongside of his, I saw that he had 
the goods. Ye gods! What an entranc- 
ing sight for a sportsman! In the bot- 
tom of his boat lay three black bass and 
the three of them would certainly have 
weighed 25 Ibs. I never had seen such 
monsters — great broad - backed, wide, 


On one long-to-be-remembered day, after 
a long, hard fight, I landed a “ big 
mouth” that tipped the scale at 5 lbs., 
14 ozs. Was I proud? And did I not 
forever after consider myself an author- 
ity on big bass? Yet here was something 
that was a revelation to me. Had I not 
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“The fisherman’s outfit looked awkward and inadequate to me, so I paddled along 
quietly and watched him.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





bronzed, shiny old patriarchs, all exactly 
of one size, shape and color. The kind 
of fish I had often dreamed about but 
never seen. 

All my life, at every available oppor- 
tunity, I have fished for bass and many 
a fine creel of the beauties have I taken. 


seen it with my own eyes, I could not 
have believed it. I went into such rap- 
tures over the man’s fish that he took 
quite a friendly interest in me and re- 
cited the details of each capture and 
gave me pointers on how to do it. Of 
course I listened dutifully to his instruc- 
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tions, but all the time my mind was on 
my split bamboo and my carefully se- 
lected outfit up at the house, and the 
thought occurred to me: “If he can 
catch three such beauties as these on 
that clumsy rig of his, what will I not 
do with my teazers and coaxers, my 
spoons, flies and frogs, my silk line and 
smooth-running reels 2,” 

Alas! for the vagaries and uncertain- 
ties of ignorance! Alas! for the egotis- 
tical impracticability of the uninitiated! 
My outfit proved to be entirely inade- 
quate to that kind of fishing. The plain 
old cane pole and short line proved much 
more effective, though less sportsman- 
like—for when you hooked a fish, you 
just swung him into the air and around 
into the other end of the boat; that’s all 
there was to it. Within four seconds 
after you had struck your fish, you had 
either lost him or had him safely landed 
in the end of the boat; then you had to 
get up, walk down to that end, take him 
off and re-bait, for your pole was so 
much longer than your line that there 
wasn’t any other way to do it. Those 
big, wise old bass would have nothing 
to do with my artificial baits; nor could 
I land one of them on my little rod, 
among the trees and brush. He was sure 
to get wound up around something and 
make his escape. 

After giving my whole history and my 
intentions to my big-eyed, bald-headed 
fisherman (he was curious to know all 
about my past and future and could ask 
questions by the yard, and had me 
pumped dry by the time I had finished 
admiring his fish), I went on my way 
towards a green little island in the dis- 
tance, threading my way between great 
trees, around mammoth logs, dodging 
stumps and sailing across little valleys 
—on the lookout for game but seeing 
none for some time. Then I saw, away 
off to the west, a flock of something that 
looked like geese, flying low down, to- 
ward the north. Behind them was an- 
other flock of about the same size, and 
behind that still another. They were a 
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long distance away. I could barely see 
them, but I was going in that direction 
and kept on. 

Suddenly in frort of me, in an open- 
ing, I saw a bunch of ducks on the 
water. They were swimming fast, with 
their heads high in the air, and coming 
straight toward me. I soon made out 
there were five of them and that they 
were canvasbacks, but what surprised me 
was that they were coming directly to- 
ward me, while I was in perfectly open 
view to them. I had not yet learned 
that a man in a boat was almost immune 
to vision—transparent and well-nigh in- 
visible, if he kept still—among so many 
logs and stumps or when he was coming 
straight toward you. 

I did not then see, on the far side of 
the bunch of ducks, a boatman who was 
in plain sight of me, paddling up and 
trying to get a shot at those ducks, and 
who was driving them straight onto me. 
The ducks had seen him and were swim- 
ming out of his way, almost alarmed 
enough to fly, but they had not noticed 
me; so I sat still, with gun in hand, 
until they were within 40 yds. of me and 
well bunched; then I fired into them, 
pot-hunter fashion, and knocked over 
two of them stone-dead; two of the 
others took wing and one became so be- 
wildered that he dove. I covered one 
of the flyers with my second barrel and 
rolled him over and was hurrying to 
reload for the diver, when Bang! roared 
out a big gun right in front of me, and 
the other flyer, who was just getting 
into good motion, took a roll and lay 
belly up on the water, flapping his feet. 
The diver soon appeared, but he had 
made such good use of his time that he 
came to the surface a long gun-shot 
away and took wing. I tried to stop 


him and failed; then that other old 
cannon boomed out again, to no effect, 
save that the bird (a big white-backed 
male) showed signs of distress and set 
his wings for a long dip to the west, 
finally alighting among some stumps a 
half-mile distant. I gathered up my three 
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birds with much pride and admiration, 
two males and one female—large, plump, 
full feathered beauties. 

The owner of the cannon gathered his 
kill and came over to me. He was a 
stumpy, heavy set man of about 30, with 
blue eyes and fair hair. He suggested 
that inasmuch as he had driven the ducks 
to me, making it possible for me to kill 
(whereas without him it would have 
been utterly impossible for me to have 
scored), therefore an even division of 
the birds, two each, would be a fair and 
equitable allotment that would be en- 
tirely satisfactory to him and ought to 
please me. I naturally demurred against 
such a division and combated his argu- 
ment with the statement that, by my 
being in that particular place, I had 
turned. back the birds, thus enabling him 
to secure one that he otherwise could not 
have gotten. His next question was a 
stumper. It was: 

“Don’t you want to be fair?” 

“Yes, sir, I do,” I answered; “ but I 
do not intend to be robbed. 

“What do you call fair?” 

He looked at me a moment; then 
swung his boat around and started away 
without a word in the direction I had 
come from. I considered a moment and 
did not like the way things were turning 
out. I wanted to be friends with these 
folks, so I called out to him: “ Wait a 
minute, Mister!” 

He swung his boat around broadside 
on and looked at me. 

“ Aren’t you going after that last duck 
you shot, the one that went off yonder 
and fell?” 

He shook his head. “No,” he said; 
“T don’t think he was much hurt and 
I didn’t watch him.” 

“Tl give you this female for your 
interest in him,” I said. 

“ Throw her over.” 

[ pitched the bird over to him and he 
paddled away, and, though I did not real- 
ize it at the time, I had made a bitter 
enemy of the man. I went over to look 
for his duck and hunted high and low 
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for it, but never a sight did I get of 
him. 

That evening my chum told me that, 
while he was paddling across the lake 
in the morning, he heard guns back of 
him and turned to see a big canvasback 
drake coming toward him. He got into 
position to fire, but before he reached 
him the canvasback lit near a decayed 
hollow old stump, into which he imme- 
diately crawled and hid. My chum went 
up there and found the bird in his death 
throes and brought him in. 

After giving over looking for the 
crippled canvasback, I paddled on across 
the lake into a great field of lotus that 
stood in some places three feet above 
the water, but it was shallow and muddy 
there. I saw an occasional duck light- 
ing away over next to the island, around - 
what I afterwards learned was called 
Walnut Gap, but the going was bad and 
the- sun hot, so I turned back toward 
home, as we had agreed to go in for 
dinner at 1 o’clock. 

On the way back I ran my boat under 
the shade of a wide-spreading tree and 
sat down to rest and ruminate. In a 
dead tree-top near me sat two big black 
cormorants. In the water nearby were 
five or six more that I had driven ahead 
of me for some distance. They scorned 
to fly but went long distances under the 
water at each dive. Coming up ahead 
of me, they would stretch out their long 
necks and give their snaky heads a shake, 
then paddle away as fast as possible. 
When they swam above water, I could 
paddle faster than they, and gained rap- 
idly on them. When I got too close, 
they would dive, be gone a long time 
and come up a long way ahead of me. 
They seem to swim much faster under 
water than on the surface. I think they 
use their wings while under and just fly 
through the water. They have to go 
pretty fast under water, for they live on 
live fish and have to catch them first. 

I saw a division of them making a 
round-up one morning later. I was 


skirting the south shore, on my way to 
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the meadows. When nearly to Gum 
Point, I noticed to the lakeward an agi- 
tation in the water among the trees, 
caused by the bobbing up and down of 
a number of cormorants. (Water tur- 
keys they call them there.) One would 
come up from below, flap his wings on 
the water a few times; then down he 
would go again—to be immediately 
followed by another. 

Sometimes there would be five or six 
flapping their wings at the same time. 
They were coming toward me, so I 
stopped to watch them. As they came 
nearer, I noticed that the water seemed 
much agitated for a considerable dis- 
tance, and if I kept my eye on any near- 
by point for a moment, a cormorant 
would come up there—usually with a 
skip-jack in his mouth. He would toss 
himself up on the water, shake his head 
with his bill pointed straight up, toss 
the fish around in his mouth to get it 
in the right position, then swallow it, 
beat the water a few rapid strokes with 
his wings, then turn his head down and 
smoothly slip out of sight. 

I was enjoying the sight immensely, 
when one of the birds came up within 
20 ft. of my boat and looked at me with 
surprise. I sat perfectly still, hoping he 
would take me for a log and then go on 
with his fishing, but he was not to be 
fooled that way. After viewing me over 
for a moment with his little beady eyes 
—his snakelike head and neck held very 
straight and very high—he began to 
swim away rapidly. Another coming up 
near him and seeing his alarm, joined 
him in a swim-away, and within five 
minutes there were several hundred— 
yea, several thousands —of those big 
black birds in motion on the surface of 
the water, swimming back from whence 
they came, marching in good order and 
making a masterly retreat, but no doubt 
cursing inwardly at being interfered with 
at the very moment when they had thou- 
sands of their lawful prey on a stampede 
towards shore, which they had nearly 
reached when encountering me and 
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where they would undoubtedly have 
made a prodigious killing. 

I have never seen any other birds or 
animals hunt in such companies or use 
so much reason or whatever it is that 
prompted so many birds to congregate 
out in the lake and make a drive towards 
shore. Each one spaced 1o ft. from 
his neighbor on either side, the front 
row, in perfect order, stretching ‘for 
three-eighths of a mile in length, like 
a great seine—each one thumping and 
flapping and rushing through the water, 
making all the fuss and racket possible 
—driving everything ahead, except the 
laggards, whom they caught and swal- 
lowed; each one doing his share, all 
working in unison, undoubtedly by a 
pre-arranged plan. Did I hear some 
one say that animals do not reason? 

Leaving the shade of my big tree, I 
paddled off to the southeast to strike 
the shore and follow it up to our dock, 
as I was not yet familiar with the land- 
marks and could not tell exactly in what 
direction the dock lay. 

As I approached the shore, I saw a 
sight that will remain with me forever. 
On a log that lay one end on land and 
the other in the water, coiled back and 
forth across the log and holding his 
head high in the air, was a monster of 
a snake. He lay under the overhanging 
trees but in a spot of sunshine and he 
sparkled and glistened as though cov- 
ered with jewels. I was perhaps a hun- 
dred yards away when I first sighted 
him; there was an open channel along 
that shore and I saw him across that. I 
let my boat drift very slowly and gently 
toward him, hoping to blow his head off 
when near enough, but he was on the 
alert and when I was yet 50 yds. away 
he slid off into the water, without mak- 
ing a ripple. In telling my companions 
of him later, I said, “ To the best of my 
belief he was 4 inches through and 12 
feet long.” But as I am unable to prove 
either of these assertions, and as that 
sounds pretty big, and furthermore, as 
I had previously questioned my own 
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vision that day, I think I shall pass this 
incident by with the simple statement 
that I saw a very large snake on a log. 

As I skirted the shore, under the shade 
of the monstrous overhanging trees that 
grew above the water-line, I noticed that 
under certain of the trees the ground 
was plentifully sprinkled with large 
shell-bark hickory nuts. I landed and 
gathered a few which I cracked with my 
hatchet and ate on the spot. They were 
good and I then and there made a resolu- 
tion to come back again when I could 
stay longer. 
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ducks and I saw a few scattering pairs 
of mallards. I went north among those 
low green islands. There are not many 
birds there now but I think there will 
be later.” 

I reported that I had secured three 
fine canvasbacks but gave one of them 
away or, what was the same thing, 
traded him to a disgruntled native for a 
chance at a cripple that did not mate- 
rialize; that I’d seen great flocks of 
geese flying; that I had found a bed of 
a thousand acres of lotus pods and saw 
ducks lighting among them; that I had 
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Both ofemy companions were at the 
house on my arrival, and of course we 
were eager to compare notes and get 
each other’s ideas of the situation. T. F. 
said, “I saw nothing very encouraging. 
I must have paddled 10 miles and didn’t 
scare up a duck or fire a shot. I saw a few 
birds away off west, flying up and down, 
and I got one fine big canvasback drake 
that accommodatingly came up and fell 
near me and was dead before I could 
shoot. I think we are too early for the 
best shooting.” Lew said, “I didn’t go 
very far, but I saw some nice places for 


seen a fisherman with three big-mouth 
black bass that would average 8 Ibs. 
apiece, and suggested that we try fish- 
ing for a while. 

After a sumptuous dinner of fried 
catfish and baked potatoes, we were off 
again, with both guns and fish poles. 
Lew and T. F. in one boat (to economize 
labor), while I struck out alone to the 
westward, to see if I could not get a 
crack at one of those flocks of geese I 
had seen earlier in the day. 

When two or three miles out, I could 
see away off to the west what looked 
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like the same flock of the morning and 
behind them was another flock of about 
the same size and behind these still an- 
other, all flying low—going north. I 
dug my paddle in deep and strong to 
get into line before the flight was over, 
but flock after flock passed in front of 
me, until there must have been 20 flocks 
passed, containing from 20 to 50 birds 
each, before I got in line. The per- 
spiration was pouring off of me when I 
finally came to a halt in a little clump 
of green cypress and waited for the 
next flock of geese to come along, nor 
had I long to wait. Here they came di- 
rectly for me, not over 50 ft. high, a 
great flock of big fellows, stretched out 
and cutting a wide swath, the tips of 
their wings just missing—each one fixed 
in his position and not varying a parti- 
cle from his allotted space. 

I guess you know what kind of a feel- 
ing takes hold of one on such an occa- 
sion. I don’t know of any words that 
exactly describes it, but if you have ever 
been there I don’t need to say a word. 
You remember all about it. How your 
heart got kind of cross-ways and went 
to thumping up and down, bumping 
against the top of your head inside. You 
squirmed around to get into a better po- 
sition but did not know just what kind 
of a position you wanted; you opened 
your gun to see for sure that it was 
loaded and then happened to think of the 
big-shot shells you had in some pocket 
and began a lively hunt for them, only 
to give it up, because there wasn’t time. 
You had a kind of premonition that you 
were going to miss. You felt a little 
shiver of fear or gladness and couldn’t 
tell which. You hesitated to accept the 
responsibility of missing so many big 
fellows but you wouldn’t have been any- 
where else for a thousand dollars. 

By the time I had all these sensations 
and a few others, my geese were getting 
close. They looked very black—suspi- 
ciously black at close range. They 
seemed to wiggle only the point of their 
wings in flying; the balance was station- 
ary. I began to have doubts of their 
being geese at all, but here they are— 
Give it to them! 
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I selected my bird, drew down 6 
inches ahead of his nose and pulled the 
trigger. He wilted. Then I turned on 
another that was trying hard to fly 
straight up and he crumpled in the air 
and fell into the water without a strug- 
gle. A prettier double was never made 
and it went a long ways towards reliev- 
ing my disappointment when my geese 
proved to be cormorants and no good 
whatever. 

I gathered in my ugly, disreputable, 
unwelcome game; then went back into 
my blind and waited for something bet- 
ter to come along. 

While awaiting the arrival of some- 
thing worth shooting at, 1 examined the 
things I had killed. They resembled the 
Great Merganser in shape but were 
about twice the size. Their thick, rather 
long neck terminated in a long, narrow 
hooked bill, with a slightly enlarged 
place for a head, in which were set two 
little yellow eyes. Their legs seemed to 
have grown on their sides and stuck 
straight back, along their tail, like those 
ofa grebe. Their tail feathers were stiff, 
the quills extending out to sharp, stiff 
points past the plumes. A rich, dark- 
brown color, changing to bronze on the 
back and to dark grey on the’ breast; 
black feet and wings. They were home- 
ly and ungainly looking and smelled bad. 

At the end of an hour’s wait there 
must have passed over me 20 large 
flocks of water turkeys, but not a duck 
or goose had I seen. Naturally I had 
in that time looked my surroundings 
over pretty thoroughly. I had no idea 
that there was any one near me. Imag- 
ine my surprise when I started to paddle 
away, to hear a voice addressing me 
from a nearby log, and to see a man in 
a boat who had been too yards in front 
of me all the time I had been there. 1 
had seen him, of course, but as he did 
not move, I classified him with the other 
hundreds of stumps in sight. I soon 
discovered that it was unnecessary to 
build a blind. Just sit still and look 
like a stump and you would fool ducks 
as well as men. 

(To be continued.) 
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FROM DAKOTA TO THE OZARKS OVERLAND. 


SEVEN HUNDRED MILES IN A WAGON. 


By A. G. BLANCHARD. 








HARDLY 

know where to 

commence my 

story. But think 
~» I will confine 
f | myself to the 
=a | trip from 
“Dakota to 
Southern Missouri. We left Bonesteel 
about Oct. 1, 1907, prepared to make the 
trip, and had intended to visit a few 
weeks in Armour and Corsica, east of the 
river, where our relatives lived. We had 
a camp wagon with a 6 by 12 floor, a 
tool box in front and feed box behind 
and springs underneath. I had built it 
myself and had rigged it with a camp 
stove and a good spring bed and mat- 
tress. We also had a buggy and the four 
ponies. Well, to make a long story short, 
we visited a year, instead of a few weeks. 
During the year I made a trip to South- 
western Missouri by rail, and also made 
a trip overland from the northwest corner 
of South Dakota to Armour—having 
shipped one of my teams up there with 
my brother’s emigrant car late in April 
and driving back two months later. This 
drive alone covered about 400 miles, and, 
together with my experience in Butte 
County, was very interesting and not 
without excitement. But I shall write 
it up some other time. As I hold that 
the truth fully described is more interest- 
ing than any fiction, I shall not draw 
upon my imagination, but will tell of our 
Dakota to Missouri trip just as it 
occurred. 

My wife and I had lived most of our 
lives upon the plains of Dakota. We 
were married there and our only child 
was born there. I had worked myself up 
to an office job and—discontent. The 


smouldering fire would break out. My 
wife caught it. We wanted our cows, 
pigs and chickens (our ponies, by the 
way, were eating their heads off in town) 
and we wanted to go where our Maker 
had planted trees hit and miss and where 
he had caused pure water to bubble up 
from the ground in springs. 

I do not want to go back on South 
Dakota, with its fine grazing and broad . 
acres of easily tilled land; but, to be 
candid, it is bleak for a large part of the 
year, and, more especially east of the 
river, the live streams are few and far 
between. It is all right for the dollar- 
hunting, staid business man; but a poor 
place for a domestic, Nature-loving cuss 
like myself. As for game, South Dakota 
is not so bad. There is good duck shoot- 
ing in the spring and fall on Lake Andes 
and other small lakes, and for about four 
weeks most every fall there are lots of 
jack-snipe around any soft place where 
they can bore. And if there is a game 
bird that will make a fellow sidestep and 
prick up his ears, it is the rasping squawk 
of these corkscrew-flying rascals. There 
is a game worthy of any man’s powder. 
The bad storms of last spring were hard 
on the prairie-chickens—at least through 
Douglas, Charles Mix and Gregory 
Counties. Then too the game laws are 
not enforced as they should be. Along 
the Missouri River and its tributary 
creeks and gulches there are quail and 
rabbits. Canada geese, Hutchins geese, 


snow geese, and grey brant migrate dur- 
ing spring and fall and usually stop a’ 
while, but they are not as plentiful as 
they were 20 years ago. There are lots 
of catfish in the Missouri River, but the 
only way you can catch them is with set- 
line or trap. I have taken them up to 26 
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inches, but they grow much larger ; they 
are fine eating. The river water is pure, 
although yellow with clay or quicksand. 
Lake Andes is well stocked with bass and 
there have been some fine catches made 
there. The water of the lake is clear but 
foul smelling. It comes from four 
artesian wells. Our reasons for making 
the trip by team were to benefit my wife’s 
health, to see the country as one cannot 
see it from a car window—and to get my 
pet ponies through. I had raised these 
pacing ponies. One was the mother of 
the other. I had steadied their legs when 
they took their first nourishment. I had 
broken them well to ride and drive and 
they were both sound—Jim being 4 years 
old and Maggie 8. I was loath to part 
with them and we did not have enough 
plunder to make up a car load. 

We prepared to start south during 
September. Upon thinking the matter 
over, I sold the camp wagon and traded 
the buggy for a stout spring wagon with 
canopy top and side curtains. Then I 
took two I by 4s three feet longer than 
the box, put one on each side edgeways 
on top of the sides of the box between the 
top stays and the seat, so that they stuck 
out 18 inches fore and aft. I made a wire 
basket and hung it on these, in front of 
the dashboard, for the camp stove, dish- 
pan, wash-dish, ‘water jug and picket 
ropes, and on these projections behind I 
hung the bed springs, water pails and a 
7 by 7 Fulton rope ridge 10-0z. canvas 
tent. I cut notches in the 1 by 4s, so we 
could pull them out every night and use 
them to support the gables of the tent; 
the ridge ropes to run through the 
notches—one to hitch to a wagon wheel ; 
the other, to a stake. When one takes 
women, it calls for trunks: We had two. 
I fixed them so they would sit up, off the 
bottom, admitting the guns, spade, extra 
whiffletrees and countless other things 
under them. On top of the trunks were 
piled the bedding and grub-box. 

A few days before we started, Father 
and I had some fine snipe shooting on a 
little lake a mile southwest of Armour. 
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A cold northwest wind was blowing. We 
were looking for ducks. It was one of 
those days when the water runs out of 
your eyes and off your nose if you look 
towards the wind too long, and you keep 
stuffing one hand in at the top of your 
pants to keep that hand warm, while you 
carry the gun with a mitten on the other 
hand. The snipe had come in the night 
before and there were lots of them. 
Father and I had gone in opposite ways 
around the slough and I came to a place 
that had had rank grass, but cattle had 
tramped it all down and punched the mud 
full of holes. It was just wet enough to 
wear rubber boots. There was perhaps 
20 acres of this. I had a few shells of 
No. 8 shot but more of them were 5s. I 
never saw snipe cut the wind as these 
did. I had often made doubles with my 
pump gun on a warm, still day; but I 
simply couldn’t touch these stout fellows. 
I shot all my shells away and only got 2. 
I went around and got Father and he 
came, but didn’t do much better. They 
got up a little wild; but it was great fun, 
just the same. 

Next day we loaded some shells with 
No. 10 shot and tried it again. Made 
some awful misses that day too. We were 
both ashamed of our marksmanship by 
this time. I told Father he ought to get 
"em every time, as I threw his gun to my 
face at the house. It sure is a nice fitter: 
a 6% lbs., 314-inch drop, modified choke, 
26-inch twist barrels, hammerless Parker. 
I had been shooting a full-choke Marlin. 
Next day Harry Doty, my brother-in- 
law, came down from Corsica. He is a 
pretty good shot, and knows it. So I 
gave Dad a wink and asked Harry if he 
didn’t want to try his luck on some snipe. 
Yes! sure thing! I gave him the Parker; 
I took the Marlin; Father trailed along 
behind to see the fun. Well, to cut it 
short, Harry burnt up 10 shells and got 
2 and gave up in disgust. The same kind 
of a wind had kept up all this time. 

On Sept. 30, the weather being favor- 
able, we made a start—my wife, our 
daughter Gussie and I, with Maggie, 
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Jim and the extra horse Bob, and Patsy, 
the water spaniel—bound for Marion- 
ville, Lawrence County, Missouri. Our 
load was a sight—hanging over each 
end, with Bob carrying the saddle and 
some carpet. We had to stop about a 
mile out and shorten up the tugs. Then 
the front basket got to bumping on the 
tongue and I pulled that up a hitch or 
two. Another mile and the brake got 
funny. Scuffed against the wheels and 
tried to do a somersault. Well, I fixed 
that without skinning my knuckles or 
swearing. I was in no mood to swear, 
anyhow. Even with the load we had, I 
found I had forgotten an old waterproof 
overcoat that had often saved me from 
exposure on the Rosebud and in Butte 
County. When riding after cattle and 
freighting I had slept under it many a 
night. But am glad I forgot it, after all, 
for I now have a much nicer looking 
one. 

The town of Wagner lies 20 miles 
south of Armour. We drove 15 miles 
the first forenoon and passed through 
Wagner about 3 p. m. I had not seen 
Wagner since 8 years before, when I was 
there superintending the building of a 
small office for the Floete Lumber Co. 
That was before the railroad had got in 
there and there were then only a few 
structures. Now it is a town of about 
1,500. I saw the same old office, though 
much had been added to it. We camped 
some 3 miles east of Wagner for the 
night on a little branch of the Choteau— 
having made 23 miles. I did not wish to 
push the ponies too hard the first day. 

We had driven only a mile or two next 
morning, when we came to a flowing 
well. It was different from the ordinary 
artesian well of those parts. This water 
was cold and free from any mineral. It 
was a 3-inch well and I was told it was 
only 400 ft. deep. It ran a good-sized 
brook, and did not color the rocks or 
earth. 

The second day we made 33 miles— 
passing through Avon about II a. m. 
Running Water and Niobrara are about 
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4 miles apart and on opposite sides of 
the river—Running Water being on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. in 
South Dakota and Niobrara on the C. & 
N.-W. Ry. in Nebraska. We crossed the 
Missouri River here about dusk, and in 
pulling through a long stretch of sand I 
had to put Bob on the end of the tongue. 
I rode him and pulled from the saddle- 
horn. Some of these cow-horses will pull 
more that way than any other. We pulled 
up the wooded plateau on the Nebraska 
side, until we saw an open place in the 
trees and brush. It was dark but as luck 
would have it there was good grass. A 
camper has always to look for grass, 
water and wood. Our appetites were 
fast coming back to us. My wife and 
little girl would eat lots of things by this 
time that they would turn down at home. 
I make a kind of bread that is pretty fine 
business. Take a cup of flour, a little 
salt, an egg and a spoonful of baking 
powder ; stir up in a dish with a round 
bottom (as that will clean easier) ; but 
just before you do this, put a hunk of 
meat grease in a pie-tin and set it on the 
stove (this will melt by the time you get 
the stuff stirred up and will also grease 
the tin). Dump the grease into the dish 
and add water, so that the dough will 
pour out nicely—but beat it like thunder. 
Put it into the oven and watch it, because 
these camp stoves go by fits and jerks. 
You must not measure the ingredients 
for this bread, because then you will get 
it alike every time and that would be 
monotonous. I call it Ah-goway-yapa 
(the Sioux name for bread). You may 
do the same trick and use corn-meal in- 
stead of flour and that would be Wag-a- 
meeza Ah-goway-yapa (corn-bread). As 
to coffee: make it plenty strong and put 
the coffee into cold water and take it off 
the stove the moment tt boils. Cream 
makes coffee good and the Carnation and 
Columbia are the best brands of canned 
cream and a nickel can will last a small 
party all day. One may grind coffee by 
putting it into a cloth and gathering the 
ends together to make a sack; then 
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pound it with the head of an axe against 
anything hard. I wouldn’t give 2 cts. 
for a coffee mill on a trip. Slice your 
bacon thick and don’t fry it all away, and 
save your fryings for shortening or to 
grease the pan for game. When you 
boil potatoes, do not peel them first or 
jab their eyes out, and save what is left 
to fry over. 

Had to stop in Niobrara to get the 
tongue circle fixed: broke it getting onto 
the ferry boat. But made Verdigris that 
night and camped near town to visit a 
friend. Our camping place was a very 
poor one—more sand-burs than grass— 
and a terrific south wind kept up all 
night. The road from Niobrara to Ver- 
digris is full of pitches’ and in many 
places the sand is bad—making ex- 
tremely heavy tugging for a team. We 
had four more miles of poor road after 
leaving Verdigris; then we struck the 
high prairie and a fine country. I 
plugged a cottontail that day with the 
.22. We saw several bunches of quail 
but did not shoot any. They did not stay 
in the road long enough and I don’t like 
to trespass. We stopped for dinner a 
mile southeast of Winnetoon. Some- 
where here we met four high-wheeled 
automobiles going to the Tripp County 
opening. That night we camped 6 miles 
east and a mile south of Creighton, 
Nebraska, behind a nice grove. The 
south wind was still blowing licketty 
split. Creighton has the nicest built-up 
main street for a town of its size J] ever 
saw. It is a town of about 1,500. On 
Oct. 4 we passed through Osmond and 
then on south through a sandy country 
(a pretty hard looking country too). 
That night we had a good camping place 
on the North Fork of the Elkhorn, a mile 
north of Pierce. The river here is about 
50 ft. wide and looks to be deep; it is 
rather sluggish. The river bottom is 
some 4 miles wide and well sprinkled 
with timber—mostly cottonwood. The 
soil is black and rich. At this last camp 
it rained about an inch, and although the 
roads were turnpiked up, they were very 
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heavy. Our route continued on down 
this fertile valley, with Bob Whites call- 
ing on every side. Pierce is a good town; 
so are all these Elkhorn Valley towns. 
German is spoken on the streets of Pierce 
to a great extent. Norfolk is the sugar- 
beet town (population about 8,000). 

We camped 2 miles north of Norfolk 
the night of Oct. 5, on the North Fork 
again. I had some set lines out but did 
not get any fish. 

One can always find good camping 
places along this river—isolated spots; 
perhaps near a bridge, where the road, 
river and plowed fields don’t exactly jibe. 
There is most always a nice sheltered 
spot a little ways back from the road. It 
was at this camp that old Bob pulled the 
dog out of the tent. I had made Patsy a 
bed on part of a sack of oats. I had left 
Bob loose and he came moseying around 
after we were all asleep, poked his nose 
under the tent flap and set his teeth into 
the oat sack. Zip! went oat sack and 
dog, out into the moonlight! I drove 
Bob away with a tent pin. And then 
Jim (not to be outdone) came up to the 
rig; threw the oilcloth off my tool box 
and turned it upside down with two 
pokes of his long upper lip; I saw him do 
it. I straightway took up the slack in his 
rope. A camper ought to tie up all his 
horses at night and away from the camp, 
because when they get their stomachs 
full they get mischievous. 

The confluence of the North Fork and 
the main Elkhorn is a few miles below 
Norfolk. I wouldn’t mind taking a trip 
by boat down this river. A fellow could 
get a good many ducks, and the whole 
valley looks to me like good jack-snipe 
ground (that is, in the wettest places). 
It is surely a good little river to boat on. 
The land through here is worth $100 per 
acre. 

The night of Oct. 6 we camped 3 miles 
west of Pilgar—passing through Stanton 
about noon. The roads were getting 
worse and worse; it must have rained 
more further east. There is no material 
in this valley to make roads with: all they 
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can do is to turnpike. Teams don’t mire 
on a well packed turnpike road, but they 
get mighty leg-weary in a wet time, 
where no other material than black soil 
and yellow clay has been used. On Oct. 
7 we only made 9 miles; it threatened 
rain all day and was rather cold. We 
made camp about noon and laid over all 
that afternoon in a nice cottonwood 
grove and I got my horses in a barn and 
fed them a lot of hay. I took a shave 
and we had boiled pork and beans and 
other good things. The name of the 
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told Alfson all I knew about the Rose- 
bud Country, and had him half into the 
notion of going up to register. Passen- 
ger trains were flying up the line every 
few minutes to Dallas and other registra- 
tion points, carrying people to the Tripp 
opening. 

On Oct. 8 we cooked dinner a mile 
southeast of Beamer and camped for the 
night between West Point and Crowell. 
Wisner and West Point are mighty fine 
towns. West Point is much the larger, 
having a population of about 3,000. We 
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OUR OUTFIT ON THE ROAD.——Showing the Author, his Family, and the Ever Alert Patsy 
beside him on the Front Seat. 





renter on the place was Alfred Alfson. 
He and his wife were very good to us. 
They told us much about the country 
and conditions. The farm lay partly on 
upland and partly on river bottom, with 
the beautiful Elkhorn within 80 rods and 
the railway and public highway between. 
A fine farm—1'% miles from Wisner; 
worth $90 per acre. Alfson paid $4.50 
per acre rent and was doing well at it. 
There was a fine orchard on the place 
but there were no apples the past year 
throughout all of Northern Nebraska. I 


pulled up a steep hill on a little used road 
and camped in a wooded lane. Had a 
fine camp with plenty of grass and wood. 

We left the Elkhorn at Crowell next 
forenoon—heading across toward North 
Bend on the Platte, which town we made 
about sundown; bought some bacon, 
found the bridge, crossed it and camped 
in a meadow near a haystack. The up- 
land through which we passed that day 
is a fine rolling country, worth about 
$115 per acre; but the Platte bottom 
itself is subject to overflow, the bottom 
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being about 5 miles wide. I talked with 
a renter on this bottom who said he paid 
$3.00 per acre, cash rent, and to use his 
own expression, “A lot of us fellows got 
soaked good and proper this year.” 
Nevertheless, some of this land had been 
sold for $100 an acre. We saw groves 
of walnuts on the upland—a mile long 
some of them, with trees 10 inches in 
diameter—and large piles of the nuts 
here and there. The road in many places 
was lined on each side with choice 
timothy, clover and blue-grass. Corn 
was a good crop on the uplands and the 
winter wheat looked fine. But not so 
with the bottomland; much of that was 
still prairie grass, and slough grass at 
that, and the crop had been drowned out. 
And the Platte River—the mighty 
Platte !—is the greatest bluff of a river 
you ever saw. I would hate to fall off 
the bridge: you might get hurt; you 
might fall on a snag. The bridge was 
a half-mile long or longer and. wide 
enough only in one place for two teams 
to pass. We went a long ways over this 
plank bridge before we came to the river, 
which was only about 20 rods wide at the 
time we crossed. But in high water it 
covers all these sand-bars, making quite 
a stream. It must surely be a great place 
for geese. All one need do is dig a hole 
in the bar and put out his decoys. We 
heard some wolves howling at our Platte 
River camp and it sounded fine—re- 
minding me of our old home on the Rose- 
bud. We got away from this haystack 
before daylight next morning—getting 
through the fence where we got in—and 
made it up the hill, past Morse’s Bluff, 
and hit out for Wahoo. 

It was a crisp, cold morning. We made 
our noon lunch in a nicely sheltered creek 
bottom. It takes us almost two hours to 
make noon camp when we cook a full 
meal. Then, too, we like to give the 
ponies plenty of time to eat. The first 
two weeks on the road we averaged 23 
miles a day. If it had been earlier in the 
season, we would have taken more time. 

Wahoo is a Scandinavian town and a 
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busy one, situated in a fertile and well- 
improved rolling country. We had to 
hurry out of town to find a camping 
place, and when we bumped across the 
railway tracks the grub-box got loose. 
We all grabbed. I got the bacon; Gus- 
sie caught the ketchup bottle; and Wife, 
I think, got a doughnut and ate it. We 
finished laughing after a while and got a 
move on. We had gotten so used to 
catastrophes by this time that we didn’t 
care whether school kept or not. We 
would bounce anybody; say Howdydo? 
ask the direction, and have him laughing 
in two seconds. But we always made it 
a point to be polite and to thank one and 
all for favors or advice in regard to the 
road. After receiving brief directions, 
thank the stranger sincerely, and 9 times 
out of 10 he will turn and explain more 
fully and even map out your route to a 
certain point, so you can’t go astray. 
Some people are suspicious of campers, 
though. Once, when entering the Platte 
bottom, the road forked into two equally 
well traveled ones and I ran over to a 
farm-house to enquire. It was late in the 
afternoon, and as I passed through the 
gate I saw a large table set for about ten, 
though no men were around, and by the 
time I had knocked on the screen door 
the elderly lady in charge had a large 
cloth spread over the whole. business. 
But she was very civil and told me all I 
wanted to know. 

The night of Oct. 10 we made camp a 
few miles south of a little town called 
Swedeburg. We had to camp pretty 
close to the road, in rank grass and 
weeds. It was Saturday night and there 
was something going on up-town, I 
guess, for there were all sorts of rigs 
going by—driven by Swedish people. 
Their horses were fat, and every last one 
of them was afraid of our tent. Fellows 
and their girls would come jogging along 
with slack rein, and the first thing they 
would know about it their old plow-horse 
would take them crashing out through 
the weeds at break-neck speed. We had 
lots of fun about it (but we did all our 
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laughing inside the tent). Close by was 
a draw and here I saw lots of muskrat 
signs. 

We watered our team next forenoon at 
a place owned by a man named Morten- 
sen. He was much interested in the 
Ozark Country where we were going, 
took my address and said he would write 
me some time this winter. 

From Wahoo south to Waverly the 
country continued good; the roads were 
dry, but hilly. The rain we got in the 
Elkhorn Valley they did not get down 
here. We passed close to Waverly on 
Oct. 11 and camped a few miles south. 
There are many small streams through 
this part of the country—some timbered 
and some not. Lots of muskrat ard mink 
signs. 

We had partly unhitched that night 
near one of these draws that was nearly 
dry. I did not like the prospects for 
water for the ponies. So I called to a 
boy who was sitting on a bridge and he 
assured me there was better water and 
grass a mile further on. He said the 
fence was down and that I could drive 
right into a meadow and that nobody 
would care. He had some traps nearby 
and I believe did not care to have any- 
body camp so near them. We went on, 
however, and the place was as he said. 
But we had just about gotten the tent 
up, when a wagon and a whole family 
of people came along and a man came 
across: and asked me who had given us 
permission to camp there; said he did not 
care to have us in there and he was 
rather gruff about it too. So I bristled 
up and told him that we could soon move 
out into the road. That did not seem to 
strike him very well either, and he didn’t 
say much for a minute, but kept looking 
at his haystacks. I guess he thought, if 
he drove us into the road, that we would 
be sure to burn a haystack or two. Then 
he asked us how long we wanted to stay 
and I told him just over-night. “Oh! 
is that all,” said he, glad of a chance to 
withdraw his objections. Perhaps he 
decided we were not outlaws, or maybe 


he thought we were dangerous characters 
to fool with. I assured him we would 
not molest anything and that we would 
be especially careful with the camp-fire 
and also offered to pay him. But he 
walked off, saying that it would be all 
right—“ only be careful of fire.” 

That night Jim snorted and broke 
loose. I awoke and ran out into the 
frosty moonlight. Couldn’t see Jim any- 
where and the others were looking with 
heads toward the brush; so I got my gun 
and Patsy and we took a scurry around. 
in there. But whatever or whoever it 
was made a quick get-away. Jim soon 
came poking back at Maggie’s call, and 
I got into bed, shaking with cold. 

Next day we passed through Eagle, 
Palmyra and Douglas—all small towns. 
Land north of Eagle was poor—in some 
places washy and in other places gumbo; 
worth about $20 to $30 per acre. Al- 
though the grain crops were poor, there 
were apples. Palmyra is a slow old 
town. The mercantile business was 
poorly represented. I went into a store 
and the proprietor saw me before I 
could get out. So I called for a kind of 
baking powder I knew he did not have. 
It was very dirty in there. The man him- 
self looked as though he had hung four 
weeks in a smoke-house. The second 
store was at least clean, though scantily 
stocked, and I had to get the man in off 
the street. We camped for the night 
south of Douglas, where the road took a 
turn to get a better place to cross the 
creek, and here there was a little pasture 
with the creek bank on one side and a 
fence on the other. I stretched some rope 
across the gap and the ponies were fixed 
for the night. 

Next day we faced a fierce wind, but 
made Sterling, on the North Fork of the 
Nemaha, which river we followed to 
Tecumseh. It was very dry through this 
section. The river bottom is wide and 
well sprinkled with timber. Tecumseh, 
the county seat of Johnson County, is a 
town of about 3,000. The business is 
built around the Court House square 
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with lots more business on the ‘side 
streets. Had a very poor night camp a 
mile or so south of town: very little 
grass and water hard to get. So we 
started out pretty early next morning. 
Shortly after our noon camp that day, we 
were overtaken by a horse-trading out- 
fit. The proprietor, who seemed to be a 
gentleman, drove a fine side-spring road 
wagon and his wife and family came 
along in the finest camp wagon I ever 
saw—built to order, with heavy springs 
like a circus wagon; the top part was 
painted green, with a gilded horse on the 
sides and the firm name, A. SHERLOCK 
& Son. The blamed thing must have 
cost $250. He also had a feed wagon. 
This party only had ro horses but the son 
had a similar outfit and more horses a 
few miles back. They were from Water- 
town, So. Dak., and bound for Topeka, 
Kansas, Sherlock, who had a slight Eng- 
lish accent, said he knew all the water- 
holes from Sioux Falls to the Yellow- 
stone Park, and as I also knew a few up 
that way, we had quite a visit; but it was 
his first trip south. They made all the 
towns and his wife sold lace; he said I 
ought to have some side line to work, to 
pay expenses, and I believe he was right. 
Their party had not been to dinner and 
as they made camp we drove on. We 
intended to keep company part of the 
way, but I guess we made more miles 
per day. We camped that night 3 miles 
east and 2 miles south of Pawnee City. 
Going into Pawnee, a man gave us some 
Grimes’ golden apples and they were 
certainly fine. Pawnee City is O. K. I 
believe, of all the towns we came through 
in Nebraska or Kansas, I had rather live 
in Pawnee than any other. It is about as 
large as Tecumseh. 

Our night camp was a dandy, being on 
a side road between two rows of hedge 
with fine grass, and the nearest house 
turned out to be the home of F. L. Jaeke, 
uncle of Albert Jaeke of St. Charles, 
S. D., and as I knew Albert well, we were 
right at home. Mr. and Mrs. Jaeke were 
well along in life, having lived there 40 
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years, and had a beautiful home; trees 
they had planted themselves were 26 
inches in diameter. We watered our 
horses and bought some butter there and 
that night they came down to the tent 
and we had a nice visit. Mrs. Jaeke told 
Gussie to go into the orchard next morn- 
ing and take all the apples and walnuts 
she wanted. Many cars of apples were 
shipped from Tecumseh and Pawnee City 
the past year. Ben Davis and winesaps 
were bringing about 50 cts. per bushel 
and cider apples about 15 cts. Lots of 
apples were rotting on the ground. The 
corn crop was not very good through 
these parts and along the Kansas line it 
was an utter failure. 

DuBois was our last Nebraska town. 
We managed to get a bushel of corn from 
a farmer between DuBois and Berne. 
The south wind was ripping it up again. 
We turned south 3 miles west of Sabetha, 
Kansas, and commenced to look for a 
camping place. We were up against -it; 
so we stopped at a house and asked the 
renter (Frank Feek) what he thought 
about it; he said to go back a little ways, 
turn into his pasture and go over behind 
a bluff, where there were trees and water. 
After supper Mr. Feek came down for 
a visit and brought a lot of the finest 
apples I ever saw; they would fairly melt 
in your mouth. Mr. Feek is surely a 
kind hearted man, refusing pay with 
dignity. How the wind got down in there 
that night, I don’t understand, but it 
fairly made things sing all night and the 
wolves howled too. : 

The next day (Oct. 16) we only made 
15 miles, on account of the wind, and 
camped early on a wooded creek a mile 
north of Wetmore. It was warm and 
sunny down in this little valley and all 
hands took a bath, and I washed out 
some shirts. The ponies had pretty good 
picking and the girl picked up some wal- 
nuts. Wetmore has the finest school- 
yard for a town of its size I ever saw, 
being surrounded by an evergreen hedge 
trimmed level, about 4 ft. high, and dot- 
ted with many handsome evergreens, and 
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the lawn was superb. We stopped in 
Wetmore long enough to buy some chop 
(ground corn) and then struck out for 
Holton. A little ways out we stopped 
to fill the water jug and the man told me 
to get a pail and fill it with cider, which 
I did. When I had gotten out to the 
wagon again, he called and asked if we 
didn’t want some buttermilk; but we 
had no more empty pails. We appre- 
ciated those little kindnesses very much. 
We all hit the cider pail pretty strong 
and I noticed that it had a rather sharp 
twang. Gussie’s imagination got to work: 
she said we could saw off the wagon 
tongue, put a guider on it, put the ponies 
under the seat, pour some gasoline on the 
wheels and go a-whizzing like an auto- 
mobile, my wife got sassy and I felt top- 
heavy ; so we threw away what was left 
of the cider. It was very hilly north and 
south of Wetmore. 

Holton, county seat of Jackson 
County, is a town of about 4,000, with 
business around the Court House square. 
It was Saturday and the town was full 
of people. Our night camp was 6 miles 
south of Holton on a wooded creek. I 
took the ponies along a strip of ground 
where the pasture fence didn’t quite 
reach the creek banks until I found good 
blue-grass amongst the brush close to 
the railway track, but the track here was 
on a high grade, so there was no danger 
from that. The railway crossed the creek 
on a high stone bridge. We saw some fine 
masonry all through this country and 
further south. Am sorry I did not have 
my camera in working order, as some of 
our camp sites were very pretty. 

On Oct. 18 we drove through Mayetta 
and Hoyt, both small towns. It looked 
very much like rain all day. South of 
Hoyt there is quite a strip of prairie 
country, well watered, and more of those 
fine little stone arch bridges. Much of 
this prairie is unbroken, being used for 
hay land. The native grass is very much 
like the blue-joint of the North. Patsy 
put up a jack-rabbit on one of these 
meadows and it had a black tail. I saw 
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several more on the trip like it. Patsy is 
the biggest fool about rabbits I ever saw; 
barks and howls on a trail and when she 
puts one up she simply has one fit after 
another. But she is too fat; she couldn’t 
overtake a badger. We have to carry 
her. in the wagon about half the time and 
the other half she spends hunting Bun- 
nies. I saw her chase a wee little one 
once on the trip and how that little cuss 
did run! it was on smooth ground, but he 
was making for a patch of long grass and 


he got there too. Patsy made a grab at 


every jump, but fell short every time. I 
called her off; the baby deserved his 
freedom. 

This Sunday night we camped 12 miles 
north of Topeka and heard coyotes howl 
again. I had left old Bob loose again 
that night and put the feed on the reach 
under the wagon (he having ripped the 
tent a few nights before in search of the 
sack). But he found the pails and rat- 
tled them around. That lazy old sneak 
was dearly in love with Maggie but he 
hated her son Jim as Satan hates holy 
water. Jim is one of those happy-go- 
lucky fellows. When he meets a stranger, 
instead of arching his neck and bunging 
out his eyes to smell breaths, he is just 
as apt to walk right up and take a playful 
nibble at the other horse’s nose. Of 
course such manners disgust a formal 
minded horse. The only reason why Bob 
hasn’t killed Jim long ago is, because 
he has a wholesome fear of Maggie’s 
wrath. Maggie and her boy never quar- 
rel. Maggie is seal-brown in summer 
and black in winter but her coat is 
sprinkled with white hairs; her hind-legs 
are white above the hocks and one fore- 
leg is white above the knee and there is 
a white strip running up one flank ; bald- 
faced and with one white eye, she is 
oddly marked. Jim is just a bay with 
black points and Bob is a bright sorrel 
with sorrel mane and tail and one white 
front leg. He has a most pleasant and 
winning countenance but he is pretty 
much of a fake—nobody’s fool, though. 
True to pull but lazy as all get out. He 
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bucks too, and will run away if he has 
a good chance, but then he is a rope 
horse by profession. He shows a little 
enthusiasm at this work, holding his head 
down and putting you up alongside, and 
if you are any roper at all, the steer is 
your meat. But you must have spurs 
on and use ’em and leave the reins alone. 

Some 5 miles north of Topeka the road 
circles around a hill and one can look 
across the wide valley of the Kansas 
River and see the Capitol’s dome. We 
passed through North Topeka first—in 
itself quite a town. It was here, in a 
suburban store, that I bought some of the 
finest bacon we had ever eaten, called the 
Capitol brand, put up I think by the Chas. 
Wolfe Packing Co., of Topeka. We 
found the Kansas Avenue bridge and 
crossed. I was driving Bob and Maggie 
and all of a sudden they thought it was 
time to get scared at a street car. I 
was glad of it, because we sailed up the 
street in fine style. I went over to the 
P. O. and got a letter from my mother. 
It was the first word we had received 
from home since starting out and it was 
welcome. I think a letter from a fellow’s 
mother is always welcome. Father sent 
word that he could kill jack-snipe now 
and said he got 10 one day since I left. 
In my answer I told him he would have 
to show me. We drove through one of 
the porte-cochéres of the Capital and took 
a good rubber at the building. It is a 
dandy all right. I would: hate to have 
to split wood to keep it warm all winter. 
We saw many fine residences. The one 
that took my wife’s eye was covered all 
over with shingles, stained almost black, 
and there was a large outside chimney, 
built of rough rock, and pointed up nice. 
The porch columns were also of the same 
material. I don’t know the name of the 
street it was on, but about 4o ft. in the 
middle of the avenue was paved with 
brick and the strips on either side, be- 
tween it and the sidewalk, were sown to 
blue-grass, with little brick walks from 
each house to the street. It looked clean 
and nice. Many of the houses were small 
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but they all looked neat and homey. 
Lucky is the duffer that’s got a home, 
any way. Some live that they may make 
money. They are so busy making money 
that they don’t stop to enjoy life. Others 
make money that they may live and get 
so busy living that they lose sight of the 
money altogether. But there is no man 
but what likes to do some kind of work 
that will pay. I say let him do it. For 
my part, give me a little farm and let me 
stock it with about 8 cows, a few pigs, 
some chickens and anything else that will 
give me a lot of chores to do and I am 
O. K. Every hour that a man puts in in- 
telligently on a farm home of his own is 
a gain. He don’t need to bury himself 
alive, either. Let him take the magazines. 
And the Dept. of Agriculture stands 
ready to help him in all branches of his 
work; all he has to do is to write for the 
bulletins on different topics, all the way 
from How to Grow Mushrooms to Feed- 
ing Farm Animals. 

The night of October 19 we camped 8 
miles south of Topeka. We pulled uptothe 
west side of a hedge fence, as the wind 
was east of south. But the wind shifted 
to southwest. Our tent, being a rope 
ridge, was guyed to-a stake on the south 
and to the wagon at the north end. I 
drove the heavy stake into the hard dry 
ground the best I could. About sundown 
it commenced to rain and the wind got 
stronger, and after we were all snugly in 
bed and dreaming sweetly, the wind 
against the tent pulled the stake out of 
the now wet ground and down came one 
end of the tent. My wife held the lean- 
ing upright, while I tried to get into my 
clothes. I got one suspender up and was 
jumping around on one foot, trying to 
get a shoe on, when I floundered against 
the other upright and in a jiffy the whole 
thing was down and it was raining pitch- 
forks. But it was warm. I got through 


the flap some way, without untying it. 
After kicking myself loose from the camp 
stove, water pails and a lot of other 
things, I paused a second for lack of 
more language and heard smothered 
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laughter. My dear family didn’t get wet, 
however. It was awful dark. I fell 
over the lantern and my hand struck the 
axe and I clinched with it. It was just 
what I wanted and with jaw set I skinned 
around the tent, with one suspender drag- 
ging. I drove that stake in the dark by 
instinct; I say this because conditions 
were such that I couldn’t use any one of 
the other five senses. But it cleared up 
in the night and after dinner next day we 
hitched up. 

We should have kept straight south 
until due west of Overbrook and then 
turned east, as the road that way is well 
worked and level; but I was out of corn 
and we turned east off the good road to 
make Barryton. There we got feed and 
some provisions. We zigzagged south- 
east through some very picturesque coun- 


try. The road was most too picturesque. ” 


Nature had not been tampered with 
enough. It was Bump-etty! bump, bump! 
up hill and down, over rocks and stumps. 
There is no denying that the Wakarusa 
is a pretty stream. It runs over rocks 
in places, being much like the James 
River, here in the Ozarks. We climbed 
up off the Wakarusa, went a few miles 
and camped in a fairly protected spot. 
Still the south wind blew and it rained 
again in the night. 

Néxt morning (Oct. 21) we were un- 
decided about starting. I never in my 
life saw so many clouds go scudding 
north. We packed up the bedding and 
waited, and about noon it commenced to 
rain right, though it was warm. I saw 
that we would have to do something and 
do it quick. So I got Bob and Maggie in 
and harnessed them up. Up till this time 
the ground under the tent had been dry; 
but a puddle above us somewhere broke 
loose and soon there was a river 4 inches 
deep through the tent, and when I had 
gotten everything ready and went to the 
tent to invite my family out for a ride, 
both were standing on upturned pails. 
A man by the name of Harry Morrow 
had gone by the tent the night before 
with a wagon-box half full of walnuts 


and we had had quite a chat. He lived 
a mile back on the road we had come, so 
I made for his place, and we met him in 
a buggy, going after his little girl who 
was at school. He laughed at our plight 
and told us to go to his place and put up, 
which we did, and found hospitality of 
the truest nature; not being prepared for 
rain, I got wet as a drowned rat, but 
managed to keep the family dry. 

We had resolved at the outset to do the 
stunt without sleeping in a house or eat- 
ing any meals inside. And we had done 
it so far. We had not taken the least 
sign of a cold, and we all felt better than 
when we started. Gussie was taken sick 
one night at our Pilgar (Neb.) camp. 
We had gone through Stanton about 
noon and my wife was in favor of buy- 
ing some crackers, cheese and bologna, 
which I did (though I am not in favor of 
eating that kind of a dinner) and the girl 
had sick headache and nausea, but was 
bright as a dollar next morning. 

I helped Mr. Morrow milk his cows, 
and, as my dry clothes were all packed 
under the bedding, he made me put on a 
pair of pants and a shirt of his. He isa 
6-footer and I only weigh 130 lbs., but I 
managed to get around all right. I didn’t 
feel hide-bound, however. 

The next day (Oct. 22) the wind was 
in the north; it was cold and cloudy but 
not raining, so at II a. m. we set out 
for Overbrook, 12 miles distant. Words 
cannot describe our appreciation of the 
Morrows’ kindness. They had treated 
us like old friends, and their charge was 
so modest that I hate to mention the 
amount; but Mr. Morrow said he was 
running no hotel and that was all he was 
out. As to our drive to Overbrook, suffice 
it to say we made it in the rain. Some of 
the road had been recently worked and 
was hub deep and it was very hilly until 
we got within 4 miles of Overbrook; 
from there on it was level and a fine road, 
in spite of the rain. Through here there 
was farm after farm fenced with rock, 
and lots of the buildings were made of 
the same flat yellow lime rock. 
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My wife and Gussie boarded the Stalk 
Cutter that night for Marionville, Mo. 
That is what the citizens of Overbrook 
call the train from Topeka to Lomax. 
The road-bed is in very poor repair and 
the freight is said to leave the track fre- 
quently. It was snowing that night and 
I knew we would have to abandon our 
camping trip until the roads got passable, 
and I thought it best for the female mem- 
bers of the party to abandon it for good. 
I told my wife to wire me from Fort 
Scott, so I would know that she had 
gotten that far safely, but it was noon 
next day before I got the message; the 
wire had been down at some point. I 
was much relieved to know that they got 
through. I put up at the Hotel Over- 
brook and put the ponies up at the horses’ 
Hotel De la Easton. Next morning there 
was 8 inches of snow on the ground and 
it rained and snowed for 3 days; 10 
inches of water fell during that storm. 
Overbrook is a nice little town of about 
500 and has some very fine-buildings. A 
spot in Main Street is marked with a 
granite monument bearing the following 
inscription : 


THE SANTA FE TRAIL. 
ERECTED BY THE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND THE 


STATE OF KANSAS. 


I had a pretty good time at the hotel, 
got acquainted with a lot of fellows and 
went to a Farmers’ Institute. A man 
named Crabtree lectured on the subject, 
Feeding High-priced Corn. Mr. Crab- 
tree was connected with the Manhattan 
Agricultural College. He demonstrated 
there was little in corn to make bone, 
blood or muscle. Corn makes energy in 
the three forms: Work, heat or stored 
energy in the form of fat; therefore, he 
said, balance the ration and feed alfalfa, 
cowpeas, clover, or oil-meal along with 
the corn. He had charts showing the 
food value of all kinds of stuff. He was 
all right. He also had charts to show 
what it took to build up an animal. I took 


down some notes. 
learn. 

I made regular trips to the barn to 
see how the ponies were getting along 
and to carry Patsy some tidbits. Patsy 
soon found out where I was hanging 
out. So one day the landlord came into 
the office with her, saying, “ Whose 
pretty little brown dog is this?” Patsy 
showed the white of her eye and wagged 
her tail at me. The landlord called her 
toward the kitchen, but she kept her eye 
on me until I nodded consent, and after 
that I didn’t have to carry any more 
tibdits to the barn. 

When Patsy was a.pup I was running 
a lumber yard in Geddes, So. Dak. I 
lived close to the yard and my second 
man, Pat Mahoney, had a little room 
back of the office where he slept. One 
day Patsy buried a chicken’s gizzard in 
Pat’s bed—putting it under the sheet and 
covering it up nice. We all know an 
Irishman’s horror at. anything clammy. 
They heard him yell clear up to the City 
Hall. Pat is married now and Manager 
of that same yard. We have had many 
a laugh over the capers that pup cut. 
Maggie was a colt then too, and I used to 
let her come into the kitchen and stamp 
around when my wife was away. I can 
ride her today up the steps into any 
house, provided the door is open and no- 
body interferes. 

I will say a good word for Overbrook 
and will go out of my way to stop there 
if I ever have occasion to go near there 
again. 

I started out in the slush and mud on 
Oct. 26, driving Jim and Maggie. We 
soon came to places where little fills had 
been made recently. Going up one hill 
that had been newly worked, they could 
only pull about 20 ft. at a time, and 
would then stop to breathe. After going 
east of Overbrook about 6 miles, I turned 
south and had only gone a little ways 
when we got stuck, and on a slightly 
down grade at that. The road had been 
filled in the week before. It was just 
like flour, stirred up into a heavy paste, 
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only it was dark brown. The ponies went 
in 2 ft. deep and the wagon pretty neaf it. 
Well, I. pulled the ponies out of breath 
and let them stop to rest. The poor little 
fellows were about discouraged. Yet 
when I told them to go on they almost 
laid down in their collars and busted both 
whiffletrees with a steady pull. I could 
hardly get them out of that patch of 
Hades, even after they were loose. It 
was right in front of a house—the home 
of Mr. Jim Jones. He had seen the ponies 


an extra set of whiffletrees with me. I 
made Centropolis, a little inland town 
(after pulling through several more holes 
almost as bad as the one I got stuck in). 
The day’s work was 16 miles. I found a 
good place to put up for the night, and 
mudded it through to Ottawa, Kansas, 
the next forenoon. Ottawa is a town of 
fully 10,0o00—up-to-date and O. K., with 
a fine Carnegie Library. These to ct. 
feed yards are a great thing. There were 
several large ones in Ottawa. You simply 











ONE OF OUR ROADSIDE CAMPS.——Getting Supper and Making the Ponies Comfortable for the Night. 








pull and his sympathy was ours. So he 
got his team out, and—his team pulling 
with a heavy chain from solid ground— 
finally snaked us out (and it was enough 
for his horses too). My rig, mind you, 
only had about 300 lbs. of a load. It 
was a spring wagon itself, weighing 700 
Ibs. or less. Well, I took dinner with 
Mr. Jones and the ponies also had a good 
feed. After settling my bill, I put Bob 
and Maggie on the tongue and tried it 
again—being fortunate enough to have 


drive right into a building off the main 
street. You can get out, under cover, 
and turn your rig over to the man in 
charge, or you can drive right through. 
There you find an acre or so, surrounded 
by a shed done off in double stalls, with a 
small armful of hay in each manger or 
rack. There you can unhitch on clean, 
graveled ground. It will cost you Io cts. 
per team to stand them to hay for a few 
hours, feeding your own grain, or you 
can rent a stall overnight for 10 cts. and 
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buy whatever you want of the man in 
charge; they sell hay and grain and will 
treat you right. There is only one en- 
trance, so your property is safe. There 
is a well and pump in the yard, where you 
can water your team. The one I was in 
in Ottawa must have had room for 100 
teams or more and was as clean as a 
kitchen. I had half expected to get a 
letter in Ottawa from my wife, but was 
disappointed. 

Leaving Ottawa, I was driving down a 
well-paved street, rubbering at the fine 
dwellings when I met a man on a fine 
brown mare. (Jim was leading behind.) 
After he had passed a little ways, he 
called back and asked if I didn’t want to 
trade that bay for a larger horse. Jim 
and I both looked around, surprised. I 
said No but that I would trade him the 
sorrel I was driving. He rode around in 
front, got off and looked at Bob’s teeth. 
Then I saw that his mare was as blind as 
a bat, but a better made animal I never 
saw and 50 per cent. bigger than Bob. I 
looked at her teeth and she was not 
nearly so old as Bob. “ Well,” said he, 
“how will you trade?” And I had the 
gall to say I would trade even. He said 
he would trade if I would give him $5 
boot; said the mare had been his wife’s 
carriage horse but had gone blind and 
was not safe for her, and he wanted to 
get some kind of a plug that could at 
least see. I finally told him I would give 
my .22-calibre rifle and $2.00, provided 
the mare would work. So we made the 
change. Unhitched right there in the 
street, with everybody going by and guy- 
ing the fellow (whose name was R. G. 
Marten—painter and paper-hanger by 
trade). Well, I drove the mare with 
Maggie at a lively gait up the street, 
Marten riding old Bob. Old Bob’s heart 
was in the trade too, I guess. He loped 
along with his head up, without any urg- 
ing. The mare worked O. K. I stopped, 
got out and went around to their heads. 
The mare didn’t seem to feel the spurt 
much. The fellow declared she was all 
right in every way, except blind. But 
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he thanked me when I said I would 
trade and I have been wondering ever 
since what he did that for. I hated to 
trade but there was so much difference in 
favor of the mare. Marten rode Bob back 
toward town—Bob loping along, his tail 
making little waves at every step. I 
watched him until my eyes got kind of 
misty. Maybe it was the chilly wind. 
I had not raised Bob as I had Jim and 
Maggie. Bob had been raised by a Rose- 
bud Indian. I got him for a 7-year-old 
bob-tailed cow and $3.00. In spite of 
his tricks, he was a good horse; he and 
Maggie have pulled me out of many a 
mud-hole and up many a hill. But he was 
getting pretty old. I studied my new 
horse for consolation; but it was of no 
use. I missed old Bob. It was not his 
value or what he could do. It was his 
presence—his soul, his eye, or whatever 
it is. My two-legged friends have always 
insisted that I am a fool about a horse. 
They always say “Get rid of your old 
horses; no use to get stuck on a horse.” 
“Trade your ponies off for a bigger 
team.” ‘“‘ Why don’t you shoot that old 
pelter ?—You’ve got all the good out of 
her.” Well, are they right or am I right? 
Should a fellow keep a horse for what he 
has done or not? The deuce of it is, if 
any of us ever get to Heaven, we may 
find horses there. Let.us hope that we 
will speak the same language then. 
Horses, on this planet, haven’t got our 
gift of gab or fingers to do fancy work. 
But we must give the horse credit for 
knowing our language better than we 
know his. I have known horses to suffer 
all their lives at the hands of brutal own- 
ers and work themselves to skin and 
bones. They can’t talk back when their 
collar hurts or if they do, they are often 
unheard. I have known one horse to 
protect another blind one—keeping her 
out of the fence and not letting other 
horses come near. Well, where is their 


pay coming from? People who are dead- 
sure that two-leggéd animals are the only 
ones that have any show for what is to 
come, are either selfish or badly off their 
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wheel—one or the other. But head me 
off, somebody ! 

I put up that night at a little town 
called Princeton. 
shod in front and struck out next morn- 
ing for Garnett. This is a natural gas 
country through here; they use it for fuel 
and light, and it is mighty fine. I 
reached Garnett about sundown and put 
up with a farmer in the outskirts of town. 
The man’s name was Thos. L. Thompson 
and he was much interested in the Ozark 
Country. Garnett is another fine town, 
the county seat of Anderson County— 
built on the Court House square system. 

About noon, as I was nearing a wooded 
creek, I found a persimmon branch with 
3 nice fat persimmons on it; so I camped 
on the creek, in hopes I could find the 
patch. Didn’t find the patch, but I did 
find some nice walnuts and I soon 
shucked a pailful. The hulls were water- 
soaked and they shucked very easily. As, 
I was coming back to the wagon, another 
camper came up, going my way. He 
had a heavy wagon with a canvas top 


extended over the wheels and used a. 


gasoline stove. He had 3 good horses 
and 2 dogs. He was 20 years older than 
I, but we made friends right away. He 
had a daughter living in Garnett and he 
was going to Iola to look for work. He 
had traveled some in his day—driving 
one time from Beaumont, Texas, to some 
place in Montana. He wanted me to go 
his way and I wanted him to go mine; 
but we were compelled to part company 
6 miles north of Lone Elm. 

The country south from Garnett was 
very rough, and in some places the road 
was literally over solid rock. Up to 
this time (since -leaving Overbrook) I 
had been putting up at towns, on account 
of the saturated condition of the ground 
and atmosphere. But I made camp and 
got my own supper and breakfast a mile 
or so south of Lone Elm. Next day 
(Oct. 30) I went through a new town, 
not yet on the map. The attraction was 
a cement plant, and it looked like a big 
affair. The town’s name is Mildred. It 


Got my new horse . 
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is a few miles south of Kincaid. The 
country through this part of Kansas is 
much on the prairie order, but underlaid 
with a yellow lime rock. The rock is too 
close to the top in many places and in 
other places it is 6 inches above the top 
of the ground. I had hopes of getting 
a letter at Moran. Didn’t pick up any at 
Garnett and I was pretty sore. I got my 
letter O. K. at Moran from my wife, stat- 
ing that she and Gussie had reached 
Marionville all right, so I felt better. 
Put up at Elsmore that night, but slept 
in my wagon. I went into a barber shop 
to get a shave. It was a well-kept shop 
and the shaver looked like a nice little fel- 
low, but when I had escaped from that 
chair I could have sympathized with a 
steer just out of the dehorning chute. 

I found a dandy camping spot the next 
night, a couple of miles north of Brazil- 
ton. I was getting into higher country 
now. The air felt better to me and they 
did not have nearly so much rain as they 
did from Overbrook to Garnett. 

I had a mishap that evening. I haa 
mixed up a batch of dough, preparatory 
to making some biscuit, when I discov- 
ered my fire was needing wood and I 
had to chop a stick or two off a short 
pole. Sol set my dish of stuff down too 
near one end of the pole (it must have 
been on the pole) ; the other end of the 
pole rested across a little chopping block, 
and as I brought my axe around and 
gave it a mighty blow, the dish of batter 
stuff went up behind me like a skyrocket 
fired from a catapult. I'll bet that dish 
went 40 ft. high. I didn’t swear any. I 
just laughed through my teeth. I en- 
joy a joke. I wouldn’t have made such 
a blunder if I hadn’t been in such a 
hurry. I only had flour enough left for 
half a batch and some fellows guyed me 
about it as I was shaking the sack; they 
said I would have to hit a town pretty 
soon. 

Next day was Sunday. Made noon 
camp a mile north of Girard but did not 
go through the town. Went on straight 
east—headed for Lamar, Missouri. Went 
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through a mining town called Arma. 
The main street was a mile long and Ill 
bet there were 200 little houses, all of a 
size and painted a pea-green. The town 
was not very wide—just one long main 


street. The mining company runs the 
store. The miners were mostly foreign- 
ers. The town had no depot—only a lit- 


tle shed for people to shiver under. This 
country is all underlaid with coal at dif- 
ferent depths. Surface mining is carried 
on in some places. I camped a few miles 
west of the Missouri line. That night it 
rained, making the roads very heavy, but 
I made Lamar next day. The western 
part of Barton County, Mo., is prairie 
and thousands of acres of it are still 
unbroken. The prairie grass is of the 
blue-joint family. This land lies fine, but 
the soil is rather thin and sub-soil is sand. 
But it varies. Nearer Lamar it gets 
better. In Lamar I found food, rest and 
shelter for my weary ponies in another 
feed yard. Lamar is a fine town. The 
people down here all speak to a stranger 
as though they knew him and bow too. 
Next day (Nov. 3) was Election Day 
and all was a hubbub. The roads were 
pretty soggy. The country got better 
southeast of Lamar. 

I stopped for noon near the farm of 
J. W. McCall and had quite a talk with 
him, also bought some honey and a small 
cheese. Mr. McCall was getting old; his 
children had married and left and he 
wanted to sell out. He had 160 acres of 
fine lying land, free from stone, with 
black soil 2 ft. deep. The place was very 
well improved; there was also a living 
spring; and $40 per acre would have 
bought it. I turned south just before 
reaching Golden City. The graveled road 
commenced a mile or so west of Golden 
City and from there south I had no more 
trouble with mud. 

I soon reached Jasper County, which 
has the best roads in the United States. 
They are made from the chats, which is 
a ground flint rock, the size of gravel. It 
is refuse from the zinc mines. The roads 
all over Jasper and parts of Lawrence, 
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Barry and Newton Counties are made of 
this material. No matter how wet or 
how dry it is, you can haul as big a load 
as you can on a brick pavement. Toward 
night I stopped to talk with a farmer. I 
told him where I was from and he told 
me there was another Dakota man a mile 
or two further on, named Milton Cain. 
So I made up my mind right there to stay 
all night with Mr. Cain. As I drove into 
his yard, he was up a ladder, getting hay 
out of a barn door. I threw a line out 
each side and informed him of my inten- 
tion. He wanted to know What for? I 
told him it was getting about that time of 
day. Then I told him that I was paying 
my way all right, all right, and that I 
was from the same place he was and 
probably knew lots of men that he did. 
And then he came down off his ladder 
and told me to make myself at home, 
showing me where to put my horses. It 
turned out that Mr. Cain had lived within 
15 miles of where I had and we had a 
fine visit that night—smoking pipe after 
pipe of good tobacco. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cain were getting well along in years; 
two grandchildren were with them, also 
a daughter in her teens. Upon leaving 
next morning, Mr.Cain made me promise 
to return and bring my family, and I am 
going to some time. He said he wouldn’t 
care to go back to South Dakota, that this 
part of Missouri was good enough for 
him. This part of Jasper County is a 
black prairie, no stone, with land gently 
rolling. 

I struck the timber somewhere near 
Plew. Put up for the night at Phelps, a 
small inland town, and got acquainted 
with a Mr. Kingsley who had just bought 
out a store there. He had lived most of 
his life on Gaither Mountain, Ark. Said 
the mountain was an elevated tableland— 
a rolling timber country—so miles across 
and 2,300 ft. above sea-level. Lots of 
springs and good soil. I resolved right 


there to see that country some time. 
Next day (Nov. 5) wound up my trip— 
going through Mount Vernon, county 
seat of Lawrence County, and, by the 
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way, Lawrence County has the best 
Court House I saw on the whole trip— 
built of native rock. It is simply mag- 
nificent. 

I cooked my dinner in the oak woods 
between Mount Vernon and Aurora—my 
last camp-stove dinner for some time to 
come—and I cooked me a good one. 
Potatoes (boiled with their jackets on), 
hot biscuit and butter, bacon and eggs, 
and coffee; I also had cheese and honey 
and walnuts and a raw onion. I didn’t 
want the folks to think I had starved my- 
self any. Got into Marionville early. 
Found Mr. Eastman’s place and my 
family. My horses were looking as well 
as when we started out. A fellow can 
get through just as quickly and a great 
deal easier with a fat horse than he can 
with. a poor one. And the blind mare, 
Nellie, is O. K. She was soft at first, but 
as soon as she commenced to feel her 
grain and get hard, she stood it all right ; 
had her in the harness every mile of the 
way from Ottawa, Kansas. 

We are now settled on a picturesque 
farm in the famous Ozark Country of 
Missouri. I don’t think we will ever re- 
gret making that trip overland. We saw 
a lot of country and saw it right. As for 
game, we saw an abundance of rabbits, 
quail and snipe—bagging what we 
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needed for family use. We did not see 
many ducks and it was a little late in the 
season for song birds. For the benefit 
of future campers, I would suggest that 
they make their camping trips in the 
summer-time. And make up a larger 
party; it would be better company and 
there ought to be two men. Too much 
responsibility for one. 

Camping with your family has its 
drawbacks. A fellow gets into the habit 
of cooking and washing the dishes and 
his own clothes. And when he comes to 
settle down, his wife isn’t satisfied with 
letting him split the wood, carry water, 
milk the cow and make the fires on cold, 
frosty mornings with nothing on but a 
night shirt. No, sir! She will say 
“Here, Papa! you get the coffee ready, 
won’t you? while I stir up the pancake 
batter.” And then on Mondays, when 
a fellow sidles off toward the woods, 
with an axe over his shoulder and a 
shotgun under his coat, she will say, 
“Here, old fellow! I’ve got some work 
for you. I want you to rub out these 
soiled underclothes of yours.” Well, 
what can you say? “I don’t know 
how ”? No; not a bit of it! She knows 
better. Well, I think I had better close 
up my narrative. 


I wonder what old Bob is doing, these 
days? 
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By ROY TEMPLE HOUSE. 


“IT would rather have black bread and a blue sky.’—Victor Husco. 


‘ II. 
The age is silk- and furnace-bred, 
Roof- prisoned, cloistered, richly fed, 
Puny of limb and dull of eye— 

Give me black bread and a blue sky! 


The age would fain lie soft and warm, 
And fears the cold, and dreads the storm, 
And craves not simple food. But I 
‘Love my black bread and a blue sky. 
III. 

The poor pale earth-worm bores his clod, 

The lark floats up and worships God; 


And we two friends—the lark and I— 
Share our black bread and a blue sky. 
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A NORTHERN ILLINOIS RABBIT HUNT. 


By W. L. 


HE ground is covered with snow 
this morning and it is snowing 
now; looks as though it might 

continue all day, as the wind is in the 
northeast. What do you say, George, 
toa rabbit hunt? Patsy has just come 
home from a run and is begging to be 
allowed to go again. We soon have 
Lady hitched to the hunting rig and are 
away for the Big Bottoms of the Peca- 
tonica River. It has ceased snowing 
now, but the clouds look as though we 
would get more. 

The two-hour ride is made pleasant 
by reviewing some of our past experi- 
ences, when, with dog and gun, we 
tramped over this and that farm—some- 
times hunting snipe and sometimes prai- 
rie-chicken. The latter are now seldom 
seen—owing largely to the black rob- 
bers that we allow to hunt the year 
around, while we place a restriction on 
the man with the gun. We see many 
crows now and prepare to shoot any that 
will let us get nearenough. They know 
how far a gun will kill as well or better 
than we, and are off before we can shoot. 
We agree that the only game left now is 
Bunny and the only thing that saves 
him is the manner in which he breeds. 

Arriving at the particular farm, we are 
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made very welcome, the horse made 
comfortable and we are off for the 
brush. It is quite a walk, but Patsy is 
already there and has a rabbit moving. 
I hear George shoot and conclude he 
has made the first kill, when I see Mr. 
Rabbit making a sneak through the 
brush. I take the chance and shoot: 
it is a long shot but he stops. I go over 
to pick him up, for I am sure Patsy will 
be there as soon as I, but he is not dead, 
only stunned, and away he goes just 
ahead of the dog—giving me no oppor- 
tunity to shoot again. I follow as fast 
as I can, for I do not hear the dog bay- 
ing,and sure enough he has stopped him 
in the clearing. George comes up.and 
we are both surprised that the other had 
scored; two rabbits had evidently been 
moving at the same time. It has com- 
menced to snow again and looks promis- 
ing for a good bag. We agree that we 
will do no talking, and, except for the 
baying of the dog and the crack of the 
guns, there will be no noise. 

Patsy has another moving and we 
hurriedly separate to our stands again. 
My! how it does snow! The bushes 
are loaded and the landscape is beautiful. 
George motions that the rabbit crossed 
an opening far to our left and soon we 
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see the dog on the trail. The rabbit is 
almost sure to make the circuit, so we 
turn about and watch in the brush be- 
hind-us. I see George raise his gun, 
then lower it, then bring it quickly up 
and fire. The dog is coming now ona 
hot trail, so I too keep an eye open. I 
note that George has lowered his gun 
and is advancing; the dog has ceased 
baying, so I know he has again scored. 
«a Patsy sniffs his game, and, satisfied 
that he has done all he should for this 
one, is off again. We do not have time 
to get located, before we hear him com- 
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baying indicate that he is close on his 
trail. We have quite a wait but soon I 
see him cross an opening far to my right 
—heading directly toward me. He has 
made a fast run and comes out from 
under the snow-covered brush close to 
me, stops an instant, listens, then makes 
a long leap into a bunch of grass not 20 
ft. distant and is instantly out of sight. 
Patsy is not far behind—coming. down 
the trail like a whirlwind, scattering the 
snow from the bushes and putting his 
whole lung force into each call. I am 
surprised that Bunny should stay in 








“PATSY.” Owned by W. L. Blinn, Rockford, Illinois. 





ing our way on a hot trail and by a 
lucky shot I am rewarded with rabbit 
No. 2. Patsy is so close that he has 
sniffed the game and is away again be- 
fore I get to it. He knows that there 
are more in that thicket and is driving 
another almost immediately. This one 
has gone in the opposite direction but 
we know that the only way he can get 
rid of Patsy is to run into a hole and 
stay there, so we hurry into the places 
of vantage and wait. Bunny has taken 
a long run and the tones of the dog’s 


hiding, for Patsy passes within a few feet 
of him. What a good little dog he is! 
He runs past the end of the trail but a 
few feet, then circles, being sure Bunny 
has made a turn to right or left. The 
circle is gradually made larger and 
larger. Patsy has not seen me—neither 
has the rabbit; I walk around to the 
other side of the hummock and take 
a peep, for there may be a hole. In the 
meantime Patsy has gone back to the 
trail-and is now coming down on it again 
very carefully, baying a little at each 
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fresh scent. He is now at the last track 
in the snow and is advancing slowly— 
Bunny meanwhile doing his best to sink 
into the ground. Patsy is now but two 
feet from the rabbit, when the latter 
jumps out into his very face. The dog 
is so startled he fairly yells, and away 
they go again—the rabbit hitting the 
high spots. Once more Patsy has set- 
tled down to work and is using his nose. 
George comes up and asks why I did 
not shoot; says he had a long shot as 
they were getting away but that he 
waited too long and the rabbit turned. 
I said I wanted to see the fun and that 
the dog would bring him around again 
if we gave him time. And now the dog 
is coming our way again. The rabbit is 
evidently trying all the tricks he knows, 
for the dog is seen first coming, then 
going. Nouse. Bunny next crosses an 
opening on a straightaway run and we 
are surprised to see him go away out on 
the prairie and stop. Patsy is soon on 
the trail, having unraveled all the turns 


’ made in the brush, and is now following 


fast. We see the rabbit making away 
while there is yet time, but he soon 
comes back to the thicket and is killed 
by George. Patsy comes up with a 
broad grin on his face when he finds 
there is an end to that trail. 

We go on into the thicket, where each 
takes a stand on the top of a large stump, 
and for an hour and a half the rabbits 
are running in every direction with Patsy 
a close second. The guns are constant- 
ly cracking and it seems as though the 
more we kill, the more there are to kill. 
It is getting dark and is snowing so very 
quietly it is like feathers. I call to 
George and ask him how many he has. 
He answers “Enough!” How many 
he does not know, as we have both been 
letting them remain where they were 
killed, not having time to retrieve them. 
The dog has come up to each one as it 
was killed, and, finding it to be the end 
of that trail, has returned to the thicket 
to start another. Time and again Patsy 
would drive a rabbit across the dead 
body of one he had previously driven, 
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stopping at the dead one for only an in- 
stant and then going right on, on the 
trail. It might be that the last one shot 
would be only a few feet further on, but 
when he came up to it he seemed to 
know that that was the one wanted., for 
he would sniff it to be sure and then go 
back for another. 

I commence picking up my kill and 
George gets down from his stump and 
picks up his. We are almost ashamed 
of the number we have, and when we 
try to carry them we decide that we had 
better draw them before going to the 
house, as it is a mile away and we do 
not wish to make more than the one trip. 

We shot one more on the way home 
—had to, to keep Patsy from driving it 
back into the thicket. I will not tell 
you how many we killed but we left 6 
with the farmer and then when we ar- 
rived home we had a grain-sack half full 
and counted 18. Our friends all had 
rabbit and not one was wasted. George 
and I voted it the best hunt we had ever 
had, and to say that our friends envied 
us is putting it mildly. 

This is Patsy’s first season. I bought 
him a year ago and have had as much 
real sport with him since he has been 
mine as I ever had with any pointer or 
setter I ever owned, and I have had 
some good ones. He is the most per- 
fect type of English beagle I ever saw 
and his work is true to his breeding. 
He is just 13 inches high and weighs 20 
Ibs., but he is the biggest little dog I 
have ever had the honor of knowing. 
Compared to his size, his voice is like 
that of the cricket to itself, and one 
wonders where it comes from. It is im- 
proving with use and has already lost 
the squeak that it had early this season. 


He is looking up into my face now and ° 


is asking as plain as words, Is it not time 
to go home? We try to please each 
other, so we will go at once. Enclosed 
Iam sending you his photograph—being 
sure that all members of the Sports 
Afield Family would enjoy a rabbit hunt 
with Patsy. 
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THE SPARROW HAWK. 





In the picture herewith our friend the 
Sparrow Hawk presents a war-like ap- 
pearance and evidences of a recent diffi- 
culty with other birds. He is usually 
trim and taut and of graceful flight, and 
is about the size of the mourning dove. 
In the prairie lands of the Middle West he 
is often seen; his color is of various blends 
of brown, tending to yellowish effect. 

The sparrow hawk nests in Colorado 
in the tops of cotton- 
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and not even a bone or claw was left. 
Like all hawks, it’ had the faculty of 
swallowing and digesting a mixed lot of 
food— afterwards regurgitating the part 
not assimilated. This is one of Nature’s 
saving ways, so often in evidence in the 
habits of birds and animals. 

Let the sparrow hawk live to do the 
work intended for him. 

Denver, Colo. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


_ 





THERE can be no doubt that the buz- 
_ zardis theliving aero- 





woods—about the 
only trees to be found 
along our streams— 
and feeds uponinsects 
of all kinds, gophers, 
snakes, mice, moles, 
etc., and is one of the 
farmer's most valu- 
able helps. Why so 
many hunters kill this 
useful and compan- 
ionable bird, is hard 
to say. In some 
States it is protected 
by law—as it should 
beeverywhere. It has 
no call to prey upon 
smaller birds. On the 
plains, and up to the 
tops of the mountains 
under 8,000 feet, 
grasshoppers are al- 
ways to be found in 
plenty as late as No- 
vember, and in the 
spring the air is alive 
with daintier food. 
One day, when a boy, I wounded a 
sparrow hawk in the wing and caught 
and put it in a cage; here it became 
quite tame and would eat from my fin- 
gers, being specially fond of hoppers. 
A cold rain drove these out of sight and 
also nearly froze a nest of belated fledge- 
lings in a lilac bush nearby. Being put 
to it for food for the captive, one of the 
nestlings was given it and was soon de- 
voured. Every particle was accounted 
for except a few of the larger feathers, 








SPARROW HAWK. 
Photo by R. B. ROCKWELL, Denver, Colorado. 


| plane in perfection. 
It cannot sail against 
the wind except as 
other birds do—by 
sheer power of mov- 
ing wings—but it can 
sail at amazing speed 
before the wind, at 
right angles to the 
wind, and can sail 
within a few points 
of the wind. When 
there is no wind its 
flight is clumsy—not 
much of an improve- 
ment on the flying of 
ahen. Authors are 
wont to describe the 
buzzard as sailing in 
the sky on days when 
the earth perspires 
beneath a sultry, still 
atmosphere. But it 
will also be remem- 
bered that these au- 
thors invariably de- 
scribe the buzzard as 
being “a speck in the brassy heavens.” 
As a matter of fact, that is just the point 
of the buzzard’s aerial knowledge. When 
there is no breeze close to the earth it is 
always to be observed roosting in a tree 
or flying laboriously into the zenith until 
it finds an upper current, where it can 
navigate without labor.— Vew York Times. 








SEND us a list of your sportsman 
friends, that we may send them free 
sample copies of Sports AFIELD. 
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OUR OZARK LETTER. 





“I TOLD you so” in my last letter. 
Up on Bryant’s Fork they are hunting 
wild-cats (bob-cats); two or three have 
been killed and several thousand (?) have 
been seen by the citizens in that part of 
the world. And the strangest part of it 
is, many natives are more afraid of bob- 
cats than Buffalo Jones is of a grizzly. 
The wolves and wild-cats have appeared; 
look out for bears next. Whew! ain’t 
this getting to be a big-game country! 

* " « 

Tue range is afire! In every direc- 
tion the dense blue-grey smoke hangs 
above the forest like an impenetrable 
fog. It means death and destruction to 
thousands of birds and animals and a 
vast amount of timber and grass, to say 
nothing about the impoverishment of the 
soil, It is a foolish practice, most per- 
sistently followed. Will the people ever 


learn? 
* 


* * 

Tue bluebirds have already arrived. 
Last week I saw and heard, for the first 
time this year, these sweet little harbin- 
gers of spring. They are here in large 
numbers and are to be seen in every 
thicket and on the fences along the road- 
ways, cheerily pouring out their little 
songs. Happy little optimistic souls, 
clothed in feathers of blue and brown— 
what a beautiful example for human- 
kind! Nor are the bluebirds alone. The 
screaming, impudent blue-jay, the friend- 
ly and beloved cock robin, the dove with 
its far-reaching, melancholy call, and a 
number of other migrants are among the 
early arrivals. But this is not all. The 
sweet little violet and the pink-tinted 
stars of Bethlehem, not to be outdone 
by the birds, have opened their delicate 
petals to the magic kiss of the February 
sun. I saw them today—many of them 
—on the south hillsides. The wild vio- 
let of the Ozarks is not of “common 
blood.” They are large and very beau- 
tiful and are found in every shade of 
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blue. They are among the first flowers 
to bloom, and continue in blossom till 
early summer; they are found growing 
in great profusion throughout the forest, 
but the largest and most beautiful speci- 
mens are found on the south hillsides. 
In all the wonderful realm of Nature, 
nothing is more pleasing to me than the 
wild flowers, nothing more inspiring— 
except possibly the wild bird and its 
song. Have you ever watched a little 
flower open its petals to the wooing sun- 
light? or listened to the thrasher’s song? 
If not, you have truly missed much that 
is both wonderful and fascinating. Seek 
these (and other wonders) at your first 


opportunity. 
* 


* + 

Durinc the last part of January the 
Ozarks received a good snow-fall—about 
6 inches—which remained on the ground 
3 days. Such things,are not common 
here. During the time the snow was on 
the ground our citizens had a glorious 
time hunting rabbits. Doctor Fort, the 
Maryland sportsman, ought to have been 
here then; talk about shooting rabbits 
in the snow—well, I guess yes! One 
of my neighbors killed 23 in one day, 
another killed 9, while two of his boys 
killed 27. Almost every one who went 
out with dog and gun got from 5 to Io 
in a half-day’s hunt. The woods and 
fields were full of rabbits. Still, there 
are rabbits a-plenty; at least I jump one 
up about every 50 yds. whenever I go 
into the woods. Bro. Shields, should 
he happen to see this, will likely call us 
game hogs. But then 





* ° * 

In another 30 days the wheels at 
White Oak Farm will begin to turn a 
little faster thart they have been during 
the past 60 days. Still, we have not 
been idle here on the farm—not by any 
means; there is always work a-plenty. 
Repairing fence and getting new ground 
in shape has been our chief work this 
winter; but now we are planning for the 
big show which will begin about March 
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15. Great expectations! Among other 
things, there is to be a most delightful 
garden and fruit patch (this year our 
raspberry bushes will bear their first 
crop); a field of pedigreed corn, and a 
big field set to clover. 


* ” * 

Yes, indeedy! we expect to accom- 
plish great things, and we usually do. 
We never look backward, our goal is 
always in front of us; we never quite 
reach it, and we hope we never will. If 
we did, it would mean the death of our 
ambitions, the end of our pleasures. 
Hope, Faith and Desire are the incen- 
tives to industry and human achievement. 
These things are just as true, just as 
necessary, on the farm (even in the 
Ozarks) as in the greatest business in- 
stitutions. But on the farm peace-of- 
mind and independence are ours. It is 
not so in the big commercial enterprises 
of the day. 

* " * 

It won’t be long now before we will 
get out our bamboo and patent minnows 
—for fishing time’s a-coming! The little 
16-gauge will be thoroughly cleaned and 
oiled and given a long vacation. We 
have some dandy fishing grounds in this 
part of the country too. Big North 
Fork, with its scenic glories, and Lick 
Creek, with its eddies and hundreds of 
shoals, over which the waters rush and 
foam, are real close to us; while the 
great and only White River, famous 
from ocean to ocean, is only a few miles 
away. Weare fully determined to have 
some fishing festivities this spring and 
summer, you bet! We are not experts 
in the business and we have never made 
any remarkable catches, but whenever 
on the stream with hook and line we do 
enjoy ourselves hugely, just the same, 
even when we return home without a 
single fish. Brother—O brother mine! 
— if you are pining to get out under the 
blue sky, by the bright waters, just come 
down and join us. Morris RIcE. 

White Oak Farm, Missouri. 


BEAR HUNTING IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 





We had long been planning a bear 
hunt to Blue Mountain Lake in the 
northern Adirondacks; and so at 4 a.m. 
on Nov. 14, accompanied by one of my 
cousins and two crack bear dogs, we set 
out on a hunt that shall never be for- 
gotten. 

Very few sportsmen, outside of the 
immediate section of which I am go- 
ing to speak, realize how much good, 
wholesome sport goes to waste each 
year in the Adirondacks. There was 5 
inches of snow on the ground, with the 
temperature hovering around Zero. After 
a delicious camp breakfast, my cousin, , 
Arthur Fletcher, stepped out into the 
chill of the morning, and, stretching 
himself, remarked: ‘If signs don’t fail, 
we'll have bear meat a-hangin’ in this 
camp before many days.”’ Coming from 
the spring with a pail of water he noticed 
in the snow the tracks of a large bear. 
We examined them closely and decided 
that they were at least 10 hours old. 
“How far has he gone, do you sup- 
pose?” I ask. He answered that he 
might be a mile away or he might be 20. 
“All right—we’ll give him a chase, at 
any rate.” 

After getting our rifles, one blanket 
and provisions enough for 2 days, we 
started off on the track of the bear. 
After following it 2 miles down a small 
stream, we found a place where he had 
lain down and slept during the sunshine 
of the previous day. We were now just 
one night’s travel behind Bruin. Leav- 
ing this place, he started in the same di- 
rection that he had been traveling before 
but apparently at no very fast rate. 
After going 5 miles we reached the river, 
but still the bear’s trail continued. Cross- 
ing the stream, he had headed for a 
small valley coming in from the north, 
but before we reached the mouth of this 
valley the sun had gone down and things 
began to look pretty cold and bleak. 
Determined to find a sheltered camp, we 
pushed on to some heavy timber ahead. 
Reaching this, the marks of a place 
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where the bear had put in that day could 
be seen on the sunny side of a spruce: 
he had left again, only about an hour 
ahead of us. We quickened our pace 
and between walking and trotting soon 
reached the head of a small stream at 
the foot of a high, bare-looking summit. 
Darkness was coming on, so we sat 
down on a log to size up the situation. 
It was impossible for us now to overtake 
him before complete darkness had set in, 
and then we might find more trouble 
than we were looking for. So we de- 
cided to camp in some timber and hold 
a council of war as to our further pro- 
ceeding. I rustled together some dry 
brush and soon had a rather cheerful 
looking camp-fire started. We opened 
our packs and dug up what grub we had 
and proceeded to eat for the first time 
since breakfast. After finishing our meal, 
we made plans for the morrow. I made 
a good bed of spruce boughs as close to 
the fire as it was advisable to get. We 
then took it each in turn to look after the 
fire, while the other tried to sleep; but 
it was very little either of us obtained 
that night and dawn was welcome. As 
the grey streaks of light stole over the 
mountain and warned us of approaching 
day, I shook my companion and together 
we finished what grub we had left and 
after consulting each other between 
mouthfuls, we decided on a plan of 
operation. After a half-hour’s walk we 
came to a spruce swamp and walked all 
around it. No sign of bear could be 
seen. Stillness reigned in the woods, 
yet he must be concealed in it some- 
_ where, for no tracks save those entering 
could be found. Seating ourselves on a 
log (for we were pretty tired after our 
early tramp and small breakfast), we 
started our dogs down the ridge into 
thick timber. Before long we heard 
loud barking in the lower end of the 
woods. Running along the ridge, we 
soon came in sight of a monster bear sit 
ting under a root—the dogs baying furi- 
ously in front of him. My companion 
dropped on one knee, so as to get a 
steady aim, and fired. The bear gave 
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one bound, and, dashing straight for the 
dogs, came headed straight for us. When 
he got to within 75 yds., we both fired. 
Bruin drops on his side and lies silent 
for a moment; then struggles to his feet ; 
but just as my companion brings his rifle 
to his shoulder to give him another shot 
he reels backward and dies. After skin- 
ning him, we found that the 3 shots had 
entered the body—one going clean 
through his heart. J. P. FLETCHER. 
Adirondacks, N. Y. 





A DAY’S SPORT IN OKLAHOMA, 


One morning last month, after a nice 
fall of snow (which doesn’t happen very 
often in this part of Oklahoma), Friend 
Tate came to my office and said: ‘Let’s 
go out and get a few rabbits today.” 
The temptation being too strong, I closed 
the shop, and, getting my gun, shells, 
lunch basket and a bottle of chill tonic, 
we went out and hitched up old Dobbin. 
We were soon on our way to Friend 
Moore’s farm (a 7-mile drive), but on 
arrival found all the folks away from 
home. Unhitching Dobbin, we led him 
into a warm stall, gave him a good feed 
of corn and filled his manger with hay. 
We then went to the house, made a pot 
of hot coffee, ate our lunch, and started 
out to clean up Friend Moore’s farm of 
all its rabbits. We were scarce 100 
yds. from the house when Tate shot a 
jack-rabbit, and, to avoid carrying it all 
the afternoon, started back to place it in 
the buggy. Before he got there he 
‘‘flushed”’ another and shot it, and right 
here I want to tell you that Tate shoots 
a’97 Model Winchester pump gun and 
I have never seen a gun shoot like it. 
But that is not telling you about our 
hunt. Well, after putting those jacks in 
the buggy, we each had a bad chill and 
I prescribed two liberal doses of ague 
tonic 

We found the nearest field overrun 
with rabbit tracks, but saw no rabbits; 
so went to the timber and hunted for 
two hours without finding anything save 
a covey of quail, out of which we got 4. 
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We were beginning to think that the 
rabbits had seen us coming and had all 
left the country, when by accident we 
stumbled onto a small clearing, with 
grass about knee-high, and containing 
the biggest rabbit colony I have ever 
seen. We shot 16 in a little over an 
hour and decided that we had enough, 
and, after we had each taken a small 
dose of chill tonic, set out for the house. 
As we crossed a small stream, we saw 5 
mallards alight not far from where we 
were. Being closer to them than Tate, 
I took out my No. 6 shot shells and 
slipped in a couple of No. 4s. When 
within about 40 yds. I shot my first bar- 
rel—killing 3—and got one more when 
the other two arose. After wading out 
to get my ducks, I started to have a 
chill, but Tate said that the medicine 
bottle was empty and that it would do 
no good to have any more chills that day. 
On reaching the farmhouse, we found 
the folks still absent, so we hitched up 
and drove back to town, with a freezing 
cold wind in our faces all the way. But 
we had a good time and hope to take 
many more such trips. By the way, my 
wife is also a great hunter and a good 
quail and snipe shot, and next time we 
go out we'll tell you all about it. 
Muskogee, Okla. TT. W. Witson. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA'S GAMELAND. 








In Western Pennsylvania the hunting 
season of 1908 was briefer than ever be- 
fore, by reason of the more stringent 
game laws that were enacted; but the 
short period available was busily im- 
proved by the hunters. Every local 
Nimrod took a shot at the wild folk and 
the city sportsmen crowded the trains 
and thronged the woods, until it might 
be termed providential that there were 
so few if any casualties among them. 

The ruffed grouse (called pheasant) 
was all too scarce for the highest pleas- 
ure of the hunt. Unfavorable weather 
was highly inimical to the hatching and 
growth of the young and the hunter who 
came home with a pair of birds had no 
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reason to hang his head. Squirrels were 
few and far between; but Bunny was 
fairly numerous and could be bagged 
without much fear of promoting extermi- 
nation. 

As to large game, probably several 
hundred bear were gotten, and there are 
good prospects for more protection for 
Bruin. The cruel practice of trapping 
him will probably go under the ban of 
the law. It is surely unsportsmanlike 
to set a trap and lure Bruin into it and 
shoot him down while he is crippled and 
defenceless, The best thought on this 
is that it is disgrace rather than glory to 
get a bear in this way. The new law 
will also give a hunter but two bear ina 
season. 

The law commanding hunters to kill 
only deer with horns, by sparing the 
does, is steadily increasing the cervine 
folk. Probably about a hundred deer 
were gotten last season. A few does 
were shot (no doubt by mistake) and a 
few hunters were heavily mulcted in 
fines therefor. One hunter arraigned 
was able to find the points of horns be- 
neath the skin of the dead young deer 
and thus escaped punishment. 

It is problematical whether many trout 
survived the awful drought of the past 
summer. Fine habitats of the finny folk, 
that have steadily flowed water since 
first the earth had its present form, 
ceased to flow and of course that was 
the end of trout life therein. The real 
sportsmen will welcome and uphold all 
laws, however stringent, to conserve the 
wild life of our woods, and the optimistic 
view is that the majority of outers are 
real men and not make believes. 

Penfield, Penna. Joun H. Browne. 





Tue chief taxidermist of the Field 
Museum of Natural History in Chicago 
has just completed the mounting of the 
largest elephant ever killed in Africa—a 
beast much larger than Jumbo, of circus 
fame, and having two perfect monster 
tusks more than 7 feet in length. It 
was stalked in the jungle and shot by the 
taxidermist’s wife, Mrs. Carl E. Akeley. 
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EDITORIAL. 





TOUCHING BALL GAMES IN GENERAL. 





Although the origin and evolution of 
outdoor sports and pastimes may be a 
subject of indifference to many of those 
who play in the popular games of today, 
nearly all such diversions have a really 
interesting history ; and the fact that cer- 
tain of these have, in the past, been the 
subjects of legislation, either encourag- 
ing or prohibitive, and have been the 
diversion of kings, courtiers and aristo- 
crats, as well as of the humbler citizen 
and peasant, adds a certain dignity and 
interest to such games as they are played 
today. Ball games, in varied form, seem 
to have employed the sportive inclina- 
tions of ancient times as much as such 
games, under scientific regulations, em- 
ploy the surplus modern energy, and the 
manipulation of the wily and erratic 
sphere seems to have been as fashionable 
and fascinating then as now. 

Had we no other source of apprecia- 
tive knowledge, we may still learn from 
History that, for cultivating graceful 
motion, agility and strength, as well as 
for promoting general health of body 
and cheerfulness of mind, ball playing is 
one of the best gymnastic exercises. An- 
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cient physicians were in the habit of pre- 
scribing a course of balls to their patients 
where most modern doctors would likely 
prescribe pills, and in this point at least 
the ancient practice might be copied with 
advantage. The Greeks erected a statue 
to Aristonius for his skill in playing ball. 
But as to the form of game in which he 
excelled, History is silent. One game 
of the ancients was to throw the ball high 
in the air and strive to see who should 
catch it. This perhaps is the most primi- 
tive of all ball games mentioned in his- 
tory and it may easily be determined why 
it did not survive. But to‘enumerate and 
describe all such games, together with a 
review of their history and progress, 
would require a volume in itself. Let 
us therefore pass to a brief notice of 
the probable origin of the few leading 
games that have survived and become so 
large a part of the beneficial enjoyment 
and recreation of the present day. 


BASE BALL, 


This game is founded on the old Eng- 
lish game of rounders and for over a 
century has been known in America, and 
under present scientific regulations is 
here recognized as the National Game. 
Many innovations have been made within 
the last two or three decades; but, al- 
though it lacks much of the old tumul- 
tuous joy and wide freedom, and, like 
many other good institutions, has been 
touched by commercialism, it still retains 
sufficient of the old formula to awaken 
wide-spread enthusiasm wherever played. 


Foor BALL. 


This game was undoubtedly introduced 
into England by the Romans, and is 
therefore older than the national game 
of cricket. Varieties of it may be found 
in many parts of the world. It is known 
in the Philippines and among the natives 
of the Polynesian Islands, among the 
Eskimos, the Faroe Islands, and even by 
the Maoris of New Zealand. It plays a 
leading part in the athletic life of all our 
universities, and to win a prominent 
place upon a foot ball team is an alluring 
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ambition of the average freshman of 
today. 
CRICKET. 


Cricket is the national game of Eng- 
lishmen and seems always to have been 
played in Britain. The first mention of 
it is found in a manuscript of the 13th 
century. Wherever the English have 
colonized, the game is played, and in 
many of the British Possessions it has 
become popular with the natives— 
notably in New Zealand. 


LA CROSSE. 


The national ball game of Canada is 
one of the few ball games traceable to 
an American origin. It came from the 
aboriginal Red Men, who doubtless 
played it for many centuries before the 
discovery of the New World. It is a 
rough game but is played by the French 
and Scotch Canadians with extraordi- 
nary vim and with astonishing freedom 
from accidents. The name La Crosse 


was given to the game by the French. . 


Canadians, because of the resemblance 
between the curved netted stick used in 
playing it and a bishop’s crosier or 
crosse. 

BASKRT BALL, 


This game is the invention of one man 
and is of quite recent origin. In 1891, 
in the course of a lecture at the Y. M. 
C.A. in Plainfield, Mass., the lecturer 
spoke of the mental processes of inven- 
tion, and used a game, with its limita- 
tions and necessities, as an illustration. 
James Naismith—a member of the class 
—worked out basket ball that same night 
as an ideal game to meet the case. It 
was presented the next day in the lectuse 
room and put in practice with the aid of 
the members of the gymnasium. From 
there it spread to other branches of the 
Association and subsequently to athletic 
clubs and the general public. 


GOLF. 


Much controversy and conjecture 
have, from time to time, gorie the rounds 
of the Press touching the origin of this 


popular game—some writers claiming 
for it a Dutch origin because of its name 
—taken from the Dutch word Kolf (a 
club)—and further because it is of rec- 
ord that golf balls were imported from 
Holland during the early history of the 
game. A hoary yet pleasing tradition 
attributes it to the restlessness of a Scot- 
tish shepherd, who found his solitary 
employment a weariness to the flesh and 
occupied his time by knocking white peb- 
bles from point to point with his crook. 
But, be its origin what it may, it has long 
been established as the leading game of 
Scotland. For centuries before it had 
made any progress in England, it had 
been played in Scotland by all classes of 
the people from the king on the throne 
to the most humble of his subjects, and 
all modern improvements in the game are 
of undisputed Scottish origin. From the 
British Isles it has spread to every land 
where the English tongue prevails and 
where descendants of the Celtic and 
Anglo-Saxon races are to be found. It 
is perhaps the most fascinating and pop- 
ular of all outdoor games, and intellec- 
tually as well as physically the most bene- 
ficial. Popular, because of its few limi- 
tations to the man or woman of ordinary 
health and vigor. It requires no great 
degree of strength, activity or speed, and 
may be played with marked benefit even 
by the convalescent. Golf may never 
enlist the enthusiasm of the masses in 
this noisy and hustling age, because it 
does not appeal directly to or furnish 
entertainment to others ‘than those par- 
ticipating therein. But, enlisting as it 
does a varied though generally intellec- 
tual following, it unites with other games 
in giving credence to the thought that 
civilized nations may possibly owe as 
much or more to the leather-covered 
sphere as to the iron ball. 
TuHos, H. FRASER. 


os 





M. H. Harzsaueu, Deputy State Game 
Warden, confiscated 400 Ibs. of fish and 
several gill nets and arrested two men 
near Sand Point, Idaho, a few days ago. 
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They were operating near where Pack 
River empties into Lake Pend d’Oreille. 
Harbaugh forced them to surrender at 
the point of a rifle. Justice Dooley of 
Nope assisted in taking the prisoners to 
Sand Point. The game warden charges 
them with stretching a net across the 
mouth of the river, thus capturing fish 
running up-stream to spawn. They 
pleaded not guilty and were held for 
trial. The statutes of Idaho provide a 
heavy jail sentence for capturing fish 
illegally. 


atin 


GAME IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 








Moose are increasing and spreading 
further south; caribou have been seen in 
great number in Cassiar; deer (except 
near the coast cities) are on the increase, 
while East Kootenai is being restocked 
with ‘wapiti. However, on Vancouver 
Island these animals are being killed for 
their teeth and protective measures are 
necessary. The outlook for mountain 
sheep is also encouraging. . Hon. Bryan 
Williams, Game Warden, conveys this 
information in his report to the Legisla- 
ture. He shows that the new system is 
working well and that big game is in- 
creasing rapidly. He reports that the 
special grant of $10,000 has been but lit- 
tle drawn upon, as the revenue from 
licenses comes to within $200 of that 
amount. At the same time, the revenue 
thus assured has permitted the engaging 
of game wardens, whose work has borne 
excellent results. Additional wardens 
are recommended, as, in addition to their 
ordinary duties, they are frequently able 
to lend valuable assistance to the Pro- 
vincial police. These wardens are par- 
ticularly needed in the country to be tra- 
versed by the Grand Trunk Pacific Ry., 
where there are thousands of caribou. 

Numerous evasions of the license laws 
along the coast, as far as the head of Van- 
couver Island, are reported. The chief 
offenders are Americans, who go into the 
Province in launches and rarely take out 
a license. The purchase of a fast launch 
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is advocated, so that these poachers may 
be sharply dealt with. It is also sug- 
gested that it be made an offense to carry 
firearms without a license. The revenue 
from big-game licenses amounted to 
$8,000 during 1908. The Indians appear 
to have given little trouble last year, and 
the keeping of the Stoney Indians (from 
Alberta) out of the Province has had a 
splendid effect on the game along the 
eastern boundary. 

In the East Kootenai reserve the game 
is increasing and this reserve should be 
made a permanent National Park. The 
importation of European red deer and 
chamois is recommended and we are in- 
formed that the first-named have been 
successfully acclimated in New Zealand. 

A plea is entered for the grizzly bear, 
said to be nearing extinction in several 
districts, and it is suggested that trapping 
them be prohibited. Beaver have in- 
creased enormously in Southern British 
Columbia and in some parts of the Koot- 
enai, Okanagan, Similkameen and Kam- 
loops districts. 

The report is not so encouraging as to 
game birds, though, even in this respect, 
it would seem that conditions are improv- 
ing in British Columbia as a result of the 
work done by the Warden and his assist- 
ants. 





AN EARLY MARCH DAY. 





In regions north of the Ohio and Mis- 
souri, when the sun smiles on an early 
March day, such smile brings a message 
of gladness to every brook and river that 
is still complaining under an icy shield 
and fills the air with hopeful promises of 
spring. Here March is proverbially in- 
constant, but is never without hope. In 
spite of smiting winds that betimes come 
down from the frozen prairies of the 
North, and regions “ where the great sea 
is loud and chill,” revivifying Nature 
still struggles on. From day to day the 


hard wintry sky takes on a softer glow; 
the clouds change from cheerless haze to 
tumbling form that catches the sunlight’s 
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gleam, and gentle zephyrs of the Sunny 
South battle quietly and insidiously with 
frost and snow. These are the days of 
ice-gorge and flood—a season that is an- 
ticipated with mixed feeling and calcula- 
tion. The sportsman prays for the ice- 
jam that sends the water over the low- 
lands into the sloughs and coy little wil- 
low-bordered ponds, so alluring to the 
teal and mallard. The farmer looks with 
apprehension upon the piling ice, his 
flooded fields and lowing cattle upon a 
disappearing ridge, and counts his drove 
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abroad than is attributed to the prover- 
bial hare. But the ice will leave us, and 
the waters roll away, and we look upon 
the scene depicted here and fancy it in 
summer garb. 

Here, where the beauteous Chippewa 
flows past Eau Claire, the artist has 
caught the spirit and record of an early 
March day—the hieroglyphics of a 
stream in angry mood, inspiring thoughts 
of a turbulent and resistless flood, sweep- 
ing toward the larger river and thence to 
the far-off.sea. It will take no great ex- 

















A MARCH DAY ON THE CHIPPEWA RIVER, WISCONSIN. 
Photographed by our Sportsman Friend, CHARLES 8. ELLISON. 





depleted and seed-time far away. The 
municipal dignitary calculates how many 
bridges may go out, to make flotsam and 
jetsam for the scavenger a hundred miles 
below, and plans how the iresome tax- 
payer may be placated. But to those 
who, like the rivers, are complaining of 
protracted bondage, and who long for 
comfort in the open, March is indeed a 
trying month, and if ’twere not for the 
fitful hope born of an occasional smiling 
day, there might still be more madness 


ercise of fancy to picture this locality in 
summer-time, when birds nest and sing 
among the branches and the trees are 
dressed in green; when the grass-lined 
stream flows quietly beneath the sombre 
shadows and violets bedeck its banks. 
Here, when the summer sun is ardent, 
may be found a restful refuge from the 
blistering heat of dusty highway and 
enervating breath of noisy town. A spot 
where the weary commercial pilgrim may 
be lulled into forgetfulness of toil and 
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worry and in fancy hear the stories that 
the river tells while hurrying by. The 
story of its source among the shadows of 
the pine-clad hills; the pastoral beauties 
that touch its banks and the cool and 
cleanly cities of its upper waters, whose 
names speak of aboriginal days. 





WOLVES AND HUMAN SCENT. 





Referring to Mr. Allen’s review in the 

December issue of The Last of the 
Plainsmen, in which Zane Grey states 
that wolves “will not touch anything, 
alive or dead, that bears the scent of a 
human being,” I beg to differ with Mr. 
Grey root and branch. Furthermore, I 
do not believe any scent, flagging, or in 
fact any device (other than the imme- 
diate presence of man) will deter hungry 
wolves, at night, from making short work 
of any game, dead or alive, that they can 
get their fangs into. Again, in view of 
the well-known fact that, when in con- 
siderable numbers, wolves will attack and 
pull down a man, I do not see how any 
one can believe that the mere human 
scent will keep them away from dead 
game. Mr. Marks’ “bit of clothing” 
“(so well described by him on p. 82 of 
the January issue) might, on occasion, 
keep away a lone, cowardly coyote; but 
I believe Mr. Allen’s query was drawn 
out by Zane Grey’s faked-up story about 
grey wolves. 


* 2K 2k * 


In 1870, when on my first buffalo 
hunt, we first sighted our game between 
the Republican River and the North Fork 
of the Solomon. We went into camp 
at a water-hole, and Scott Fogle (an ex- 
perienced hunter) started out with me for 
a try at the big fellows. The wind and 
ground both being favorable, we had no 
difficulty in getting in fair range of about 
30 buffalo, and had 5 of them lying down, 
when a too plain exposure stampeded the 
others. It was almost night, so we con- 
cluded to leave them till morning. Scott 
said the coyotes and wolves might get at 
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them, but thought we might fix up part of 
the meatsothat, with about four carcasses 
to lunch on, they might possibly leave 
the rest. So, after skinning off the hide 
from one side of the largest one, we 
spread the hide out on the ground, and 
then, leaving the hide on the hindquarters 
of the other four we cut them off and 
laboriously dragged them together—they 
were all lying within a radius of 20 rods 
—and put them in a compact pile on the 
outstretched skin. After propping up 
the head of this buffalo as high as we 
could, Scott tied his handkerchief around 
one of the horns and said he thought our 
meat pretty safe. I told him I had heard 
that gunpowder would keep wolves away 
from meat, and, as I was anxious to save 
my first kill, we had better try it. So we 
broke open a couple of cartridges, and 
after moistening the powder, rubbed it 
well over the pile of meat. 

In the morning, when we had driven 
up the divide to about where we had left 
the meat, we could see nothing that 
looked like it, and had begun to think we 
had mistaken the place, when one of the 
boys said “ Over there is a lot of heads, 
some one has killed several buffalo there 
lately.” Then Scott, who had been look- 
ing in that direction, suddenly blurted 
out: “Hell! boys, drive along; we 
could kill a dozen buffalo while we stand 
here staring at that bone-yard.” Those 
heads and some scattered clean-licked 
bones were all chere was to be seen of our 
pile of “human scented” and powder 
pickled buffalo meat! 

* * * 

A year later, as our outfit was going along 
up the Solomon River, I was in advance, 
looking for a good place to camp, when 
a small bunch of buffalo came in sight, 
making for the river. I signaled the 
wagons to stop, and made a crouching 
tun for them. Being pretty well covered 
by low willows, I got within fair range, 
just in time to put a .58-calibre bullet 
from my old Springfield through the 
lights of the rearmost one as he was 
emerging from the shallow water onto a 
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small island. I saw him stagger into a 
clump of low willows and lie down and 
mentally counted him my meat. The 
sequel will show how great was my mis- 
take. 

On hearing my shot, the boys had come 
right along with the wagons, and by the 
time it was dark we had our tent up and 
were snug in camp, close to the river and 
right opposite where my buffalo was 
lying. After supper two of us waded 
over to the island and cut out his tender- 
loins for breakfast; then, having in mind 
my former experience, I thought we 
would try and make that buffalo safe 
from the hundreds of coyotes and wolves 
that we knew were always hanging on 
the flanks and rear of buffalo herds. So 
we spread over him an old blanket, 
brought along for that purpose; we next 
gathered drift-wood from the great pile 
lodged against the island and built a big 
fire on two sides of the carcass and went 
back to camp, feeling that fire and smoke 
might possibly save our meat. We were 
hardly settled into our first sleep, while 
the fires were still glimmering, when we 
were all aroused by the steadily increas- 
ing pandemonium that had burst forth 
from the fast-gathering horde of yelping, 
snarling and fighting coyotes and wolves 
that were on that little island and the 
bluffs beyond. A fusillade of shots sent 
in that direction was promptly answered 
by seemingly derisive howls, and if any 
of them were wounded, they were doubt- 
less instantly killed and eaten by the 
others. None of us got much more sleep 
—for while those howling demons were 
hovering around, waiting for the time 
when they dare venture between the fires, 
they were fighting among themselves, 
and I have no doubt more than one of 
them was killed and eaten by his com- 
panions before morning. 

Does any reader of this wonder why I 
did not go over and drive them away? 
Well, I have many times faced a battery 
at point-blank range, and, on occasion, 
many smaller guns at shorter range, but 
I am free to admit that I would not have 
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dared to face those “ grey devils” that 
night, on that little island. And I firmly 
believe that had I done so, after they 
got to that buffalo, my human body, as 
well as my human scent, would soon have 
been but a memory. 

It is perhaps needless to add that, at 
daylight, all that remained of the buffalo 
was the horns, some hair and widely 
scattered bones. Moreover, our well 
human scented blanket was torn to frag- 
ments and the fact that portions of it 
looked as though they had been chewed, 
indicated that some of the wolves had 
cultivated an appetite for human scent. 
Probably, however, they were not the 
same wolves that the valiant Buffalo 
Jones had so well educated. 

ok * * K 

Ir any reader should wonder why I 
have projected my possibly too pro- 
nounced opinions into this discussion, I 
will say for his benefit that I regard the 
Nature faker as the biggest kind of a 
fraud. He misleads the minds of the 
young and creates a feeling of disgust in 
the minds of those who know. It has 
long been a wonder to me that publishers 
will accept and print such fakes as those 
perpetrated by Zane Grey and others of 
his ilk. Any one with sufficient intelli- 
gence to write a book, should know that 
those “ fiery-eyed grey devils,” described 
by Zane Grey, would not be deterred by 
a wagon-load of human-scented hats 
from fighting to the death over the last 
mangled fragments of that “little fast- 
tied calf.” Alas! poor calf! Alas! also 
for the poor chump who tied him fast, 
only to become a dainty morsel for the 
encircling group of wolves. Alack and 
Alas for all ill-informed but possibly 
well-intentioned fakers! 

C. W. GREENE. 

Spring Valley, Minnesota. 


SNAKES IN INDIA. 


The other day there visited at our 
home a gentleman who has spent many 
years in the Far East. Referring to 
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venomous snakes, he said: “ There are 
two snakes in India to be dreaded by 
every living creature. These are the 
hamadryad and cobra, whose bite cause 
the death of more than 20,000 people an- 
nually. One reason for this large death 
rate is that Hindoos and Buddhists will 
not kill the snake, as it is against their 
religion to take life. 

“The cobra will go away from you 
usually, except in the breeding season, 
when he will attack you on sight if you 
disturb him or his mate. It is at this time 
that so many deaths occur among the 
Malays and Siamese, as it is coincident 
with the rice-planting season and the 
peasants are busily at work in the rice 
fields. The cobra will bite under water, 
and many people are bitten on the foot 
while planting rice, which, as you know, 
is planted in water. Death usually takes 
place in an hour or less—there being no 
infallible remedy for the bite of the 
deadly cobra. I have known a large buf- 
falo to die within 20 minutes after being 
bitten on a large vein or artery. It is 
almost suicidal to walk abroad after dark 
in India without a lamp or torch, on ac- 
count of these venomous reptiles.” 

Lisbon, Ohio. Mrs. E. J. Britton. 





WOOD MAGIO. 


[‘‘The following extract,’’ writes Prof. Morris 
Rice of Missouri, ‘‘is from Wood Magic, 
written by that always charming writer, Dr. 
Van Dyke. In all literature one will seldom 
find anything to equal the charm of the ex- 
quisite extract here given.’’] 





“There are three vines that belong to 
the ancient forest. Elsewhere they will 
not grow, though the soil prepared for 
them be ever so rich, the shade of the 
arbor built for them ever so closely and 
cunningly woven. Their delicate, thread- 
like roots take no hold upon the earth 
tilled and troubled by the fingers of man. 
The fine sap that steals through their 
long slender limbs pauses and fails when 
they are watered by human hands. 
Silently the secret of their life retreats 
and shrinks away and hides itself. 
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“But in the woods, where falling 
leaves and crumbling tree trunks and 
wilting ferns have been molded by Na- 
ture into a deep brown humus, clear and 
fragrant—in the woods, where the sun- 
light filters green and golden through 
interlacing branches and where pure 
moisture of distilling rains and melting 
snows is held in treasury by never- 
failing banks of moss—under the ver- 
durous flood of the forest, like seaweeds 
under the ocean waves, these three little 
creeping vines put forth their hands with 
joy and spread over rock and hillock and 
twisted tree root and moldering log in 
cloaks and scarves and wreaths of tiny 
evergreen, glossy leaves. 

“One of them is adorned with white 
pearls, sprinkled lightly over its robe 
of green. This is Snowberry, and if 
you eat it you will grow wise in the 
wisdom of flowers. You will know where 
to find the yellow violet and the wake 
robin and the pink lady slipper and the 
scarlet sage and the fringed gentian. 
You will understand how the buds trust 
themselves to the spring in their un- 
folding and how the blossoms trust them- 
selves to the winter in their withering 
and how the busy hands of Nature are 
ever weaving the beautiful garment of 
life out of the strands of death, and that 
nothing is lost that lends itself to her 
quiet handling. 

“Another of the vines of the forest is 
called Partridge-berry. Rubies are hid- 
den among its foliage and if you but 
eat of this fruit you will grow wise in 
the wisdom of birds. You will know 
where the oven bird secretes her nest 
and where the woodcock dances in the 
air at night; the drumming log of the 
ruffed grouse will be easy to find, and 
you will see the dark lodges of the ever- 
green thickets inhabited by hundreds of 
warblers. There will be no dead silence 
for you in the forest any longer, but you 
will hear sweet and delicate voices on 
every side—voices that you know and 
love—you will catch the keynote of the 
silver flute of the wood thrush and the 
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silver harp of the veery and the silver 
bells of the hermit; and something in 
your heart will answer to them all. In 
the frosty stillness of October nights 
you will see the airy tribes flitting across 
the moon, following the secret call that 
guides them southward. In the calm 
brightness of winter sunshine, filling shel- 
tered copses with warmth and good 
cheer, you will watch the lingering blue- 
birds and robins and song sparrows play- 
ing at summer, while the chickadees and 
the juncoes and the crossbills make 
merry in the windswept fields. In the 
lucent mornings of April you will hear 
your old friends coming home to you— 
Phoebe and Oriole and Yellow-throat and 
Redwing and Tanager and Cat Bird. 
When they call to you and greet you, you 
will understand that Nature knows a 
secret for which man has never found a 
word—the secret that tells itself in song. 

“ The third of the forest vines is Wood 
Magic. It bears neither flower nor fruit. 
Its leaves are hardly to be distinguished 
from the leaves of the other vines. Per- 
haps they are a little rounder than Snow- 
berry’s; a little more pointed than 
Partridge-berry’s; sometimes you: might 
mistake them for the one, sometimes for 
the other. No marks of warning have 
been written upon them. If you find 
them, it is your fortune; if you taste 
them, it is your fate. 

“ For as you browse your way through 
the forest—nipping here and there a rosy 
leaf of young wintergreen, a fragrant tip 
of balsam-fir, a twig of spicy birch—if 
by any chance you pluck the leaves of 
Wood Magic and eat them, you will not 
know what you have done, but the en- 
chantment of treeland will enter your 
heart and the charm of the wildwood 
will flow through your veins. You will 
never get away from it. The sighing 
of the wind through the pine trees and 
the laughter of the stream in its rapids 
will sound through all your dreams. On 
beds of silken softness you will long for 
the sleep song of whispering leaves above 
your head and the smell of a couch of 
balsam boughs. At tables spread with 
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dainty fare you will be hungry for the 
joys of the hunt and for the angler’s 
sylvan feast. In proud cities you will 
weary for the sight of the mountain 
trail; in great cathedrals you will think 
of the long, arching aisles of the wood- 
land; and in the noisy solitude of 
crowded streets you will hone after the 
friendly forest. 

“This is what will happen to you if 
you eat of the leaves of that little vine.” 


_ 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 





Tue Tent Dwe ters. By Albert Bige- 
low Paine. Price, $1.50 postpaid. The 
Outing Pub. Co., New York. 

This is the jolliest out-of-doors book 
written since Jerome K. Jerome’s “Three 
Men in a Boat”; with this difference— 
it is practical. It is a half satirical, half 
humorous account of a three-weeks’ June 
vacation spent in the wilds of Nova 
Scotia by Eddie (a veteran camper) and 
the author (a tyro) with their two 
guides, Dell and Charles. Eddie has 
money to throw away and loads up with 
all the knick-knacks advertised for trips 
of this sort. He is especially long on 
camp medicines and is always looking 
for a chance to experiment with them. 
Before the book is finished you come to 
the conclusion that New Skin and an 
antidote for poison ivy are the only two 
remedies really necessary, and he was 
unfortunate enough not to have the lat- 
ter, so had to use whiskey instead. A 
good thing not to forget, for nearly 
every camper has whiskey, whether there 
is any poison ivy around or not. I sup- 
pose it is for snake bites. The tyro pos- 
sesses an amusing satirical disposition 
in accepting the hard bumps and on a 
trip of this kind they are numerous. The 
biggest portion of the pilgrimage was 
made during the rainy season, and when 
it did not rain it fogged, which was al- 
most as bad; but in spite of these ad- 
verse conditions they accepted all the 
sport offered and made a little on the side 
on their own account. 
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It is an easy book to pick up and a 
hard one to put down. It is a story pure 
and simple but has half the outdoor au- 
thorities beat a block when it comes to 
clearly explaining what to take and what 
not to take in a readable style, for in- 
stance: 

‘*In fact, provisioning for a camping trip is 
a serious matter. Where a canoe must carry a 
man and guide, with traps and paraphernalia 
and provisions for a three-weeks’ trip, the prob- 
lem of condensation in the matter of space 
and weight, with amplitude in the matter of 
quantity, affords study for the careful mind. 
We started out with a lot of canned and bottled 
goods, which means a good deal of water and 
glass and tin—all of which are heavy and take 
up room. I don’t think ours was the best way. 
The things were good—too good to last; but 
dried apricots, prunes and the like would have 
been nearly as good and less burdensome. In- 
deed by the end of the second week I would 
have given 5 cts. apiece for a few dried prunes, 
while even dried apples (which I had learned to 
hate in childhood) proved a gaudy luxury. 
Canned beans I consider a mistake; you can’t 
take enough of them in that form. As I have 
said, dried things are better: fruits, beans, rice, 
beef, bacon, maple sugar (for syrup), cornmeal 
and prepared flour.’’ 


Which is all good advice and pleasantly 
told. But what gets me is that Eddie, 
who is such a seasoned camper, should 
have loaded up with a lot of trash food 
in the start. (Maybe ‘twas done, the 
better to make a point in the writing up 
of the trip). It is a thorough outdoor 
story, with the breath of the woods, 
smell of the waters and lure of the wild 
in every page, and it is full of fish—one 
or two of which are whoppers. And, 
strange as it may seem, only one big one 
got away and that was from the author, 
who was glad of it at the time, although 
he must bemoan the loss now. 

If you are looking for a technical 
treatise on camp life and woods lore, it 
is not the book; but if you are a beginner 
and will go along with the author (also 
a beginner) and learn the little tricks 
with him as you both go along together, 
you will have read a jolly story, learned 
a few things of life in camp, a few more 
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things about trout fishing and nearly all 

a technical treatise could impart, with 

a rattling good tale to boot. 

E. K. STEDMAN. 
ok * * 

INTER-OcEAN HunTING TALES. By Ed- 
gar F. Randolph. Forest and Stream 
Pub. Co., New York. Price $1.00 
postpaid. 

This little book of 175 pages and ten 
sketches of hunting incidents and camp 
life in the United States and Canada 
contains 14 photographic illustrations of 
various scenes described and is a com- 
pilation of articles that have appeared 
from time to time in Forest and Stream. 
The author has not attempted to make 
a literary flight in his work: his stories 
are told as one would wish to hear them 
by the camp-fire or within the comfort- 
able tent, while the summer rain holds 
sway without. 

We envy Mr. Randolph his outings 
in New Brunswick, in Louisiana bayous, 
Marvin Lake, on the White River Pla- 
teau, in the shadows of the Teton Range, 
and especially admire his spirit of true 
sportsmanship that always stayed his 
hand from wanton killing of game. The 
great game of the United States is mak- 
ing its last stand in this generation, and 
we are glad to see here and there one 
who calls a halt upon the old-time 
butchery. CHARLES F. ALLEN. 





THE State Fish Commissioner an- 
nounces that the 17 salmon hatcheries 
operating in Washington will turn out 
about 80,000,000 fry this year. Three 
new hatcheries were put in operation this 
year, and the State is also operating two 
trout hatcheries. Spawn-taking in the 
Columbia River is over and is well under 
way at the Puget Sound hatcheries. The 
streams tributary to the Sound have been 
too low to permit the fish to get to the 
spawning grounds as early in the year as 
usual. The rains have remedied this dif- 
ficulty, and if high water does not pre- 
vail, the contemplated output will be 
realized. 
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NEW YORK TO FLORIDA IN A ROWBOAT. 





It was a risky thing to do, but the demands for 
regular exercise and outdoor living made it neces- 
sary; and this, backed by a determination to carry 
out his purpose, made the undertaking a success. 
Thus it was that Dr. Caleb S. Middleton of New 
York (without seeking the glitter of newspaper 
notoriety or entering a wager in the accustomed 
way nowadays) has just completed a most success- 
ful trip in an open rowboat—going from New 
York to Florida in 8 weeks. This man—a prac- 
ticing physician in New York City—finding him- 
self in poor health, had previously sought the 
higher altitudes of the West, in a vain effort to 
better his condition, and, after a year’s absence, 
had returned East with scarcely any improvement. 
Finally, he decided on the novel trip which has 
just terminated with much benefit to himself. 
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tinuing, he selected the inland route wherever prac- 
ticable and made his first important stop at Nor- 
folk, Va. Here he remained 3 days to receive and 
answer some letters. 

Again, taking up his purpose, Dr. Middleton— 
undaunted and thoroughly refreshed—was on his 
way. Three weeks of steady rowing were passed 
before he made his next stop—Charleston, S. C. 
Four days were spent in this historic city. Taking 
his departure, the Doctor reached Savannah in 
ample time to witness the great International Au- 
tomobile races on Thanksgiving Day. Leaving 
this port, he was in Brunswick within four days 
from that of his departure. Here several days 
were spent taking a look at this beautiful and 
interesting city. Early in December found the 
Doctor and his boat in Florida waters. His first 
stop was at Fernandina, and thence he went to 
Jacksonville. Now the little boat is moored in 








DOCTOR MIDDLETON IN HIS LITTLE 16-FOOT SKIFF 


“HUDSON.” 





The little 16-foot skiff Hudson was constructed 
at the doctor’s instance and gotten in readiness 
for his long, tedious journey. Equipped with a 
scanty supply of stores, a small oil stove, a piece 
of canvas (used occasionally as a sail but chiefly 
to shed the rain), a number of coast charts, and a 
pair of oars as a propelling force, our lone voy- 
ageur bade Goodbye to his wife and a few friends 
at the Hudson Boat Club, foot of 137th St., North 
River, Oct. 5 last, and at once started on his long 
journey. His first row was to Perth Amboy— 
35 miles. When darkness overtook him, the Doc- 
tor anchored his little craft and prepared his 
first bed. He slept soundly, and next morning 
felt greatly refreshed as a result of the fresh air. 
Pushing his way southward, he rowed to the Rari- 
tan River, and thence through the picturesque 
Delaware and Raritan Canal—a distance of 44 
miles, with its 13 locks and many delays. Con- 


the Indian River, where the Doctor intends taking 
a good rest. Dr. Middleton talks very freely of 
the benefits that have accrued as a result of his 
voyage and from a professional viewpoint can 
suggest no better tonic than that of rowing, with 
its attendant ‘pure air and vivifying change of 
scene. JOHN P. TWOMEY. 
Brunswick, Georgia. 





Rev. EpMUND MICHAEL HAYDEN, rector of St. 
Edward’s Church, Chillicothe, Ills., gladdened the 
Sports AFIELD office with a visit last week. A 
native of County Wicklow, Ireland, Father Hayden 
has the eloquence and love of humanity one nat- 
urally expects in one of his gifted race, and his 
stories of the old-time trappers and hunters viv- 
idly recall the days when ducks and geese swarmed 
over the marshes of the Illinois River in myriads. 
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THAT FIRST OLD GUN. 





Remember those days of boyhood, 
When you had that first old gun?— 

When on frosty Saturday mornings 
You were off at the rise of the sun. 


You knew the old gun’s prowess 
When, loaded up with Fours, 
You held her in a fond embrace— 
You loved her mighty roars. 


Your chum perhaps would meet you 
At the cache of the old canoe— 
Hid safely in the rushes, 
Just down by the old long slough. 


While pushing through the rushes 
A sound comes to your ear— 
A sound that thrills the hunter— 
Quack! quack! quack!—loud and clear. 


How it sets your blood a-bounding— 
Sweetest music to your soul! 

They’re feeding ’mongst the lily pads 
Yonder, near the catfish hole. 


Then, poling slowly forward 
As still as any mouse, 
Behind a bunch of cat-tails, 
Near a fresh-built muskrat house. 


Yes, there they are!—they’re feeding. 
The old gun’s time is nigh. 

Boom! oom! once on the water; 
Boom! oom! just as they fly. 


How the old gun kicked and scattered 
Oh! how the feathers flew! 

Two green-heads and a grey duck fell 
While the air with smoke was blue. 


Do you mind those days of boyhood, 
When with rod, gun or canoe 
We spent the happy autumn time 
Down by the dear old slough? 
Freeport, Illinois. H. M. Wippowson. 


—_— 


CAPT. BILLY SOULE’S ROMANCE. 





*Way up in the Northern Maine woods lives 


Capt. Billy Soule, known far and wide wherever 
sportsmen congregate. Who has not heard of 
Pleasant Island? Of that delightful sail from 
Haines Landing, past Senator Frye’s log cabin 
at the junction of the Mooselookmaguntic and Cup- 
suptic Lake, to those famous fishing grounds. ’Tis 
an established fact that the Rangeley Lakes are 
among the best trout waters of the world and 
Pleasant Island is directly in the midst of the 
fishing grounds. 

‘*T don’t know whether my name is William 
or not,’’ says the Captain. ‘‘I am pretty certain 
Billy is the name I was christened under.’’ And 
Billy it must be, for all his business is done under 
that familiar title. 

Billy Soule was born in Rangeley and for 38 
years guided in this region. Cupsuptic Stream was 
his favorite hunting ground and he built the first 
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eabin on this stream more than 35 years ago. 
‘Previous to coming to Pleasant Island, he guided 
many famous New England parties. And that re- 


minds me. The name Billy is even to be found 
on the marriage certificate. Thereby hangs a ro- 
mance. ‘‘Now, it’s just like this,’’ says the 


Captain, as he sits by the fireplace in his cabin. 
‘*T have always lived in the woods and first and 
last I have managed to get a pretty good living, 
but I never in my life expected that a moose 
would play this trick on me. That’s right; it is 
the moose that is to blame and I think more of 
that old moose’s pelt today than I do of any other 
trophy I’ve taken from the woods. 

‘¢ Well, in the first place, she (nodding toward 
Mrs. Soule) had rather trail deer than anything 
else. Why, she would stalk a deer all day and 
go without anything to eat, and when a woman 
will do that you can know she likes the sport 
pretty well. Well, the day she shot her first 
moose she landed Yours Truly, and although she 
tried to*'make me think differently, I know that 
if she hadn’t landed the moose, she wouldn’t have 
got me—for there wouldn’t have been enough of 
me to hold ceremonies over. 

‘“We had been out after deer and the first 
thing that we knew we were up against a big bull 
moose and he was. an ugly one too. I was fud- 
dling around my rifle and did not notice what a 
stone wall we were up against, until I heard her 
.38-55 crack and then I looked up and there was 
that moose coming full chisel. Now, it isn’t very 
often that your humble servant gets rattled or 
scared, but I’ll frankly admit that I was just 
about then and I didn’t know whether to try to 
fly or kneel down and say my prayers; but, lucky 
for me, I didn’t have to do either, for she blazed 
away again and the second one stopped him short. 
It was the prettiest shot I ever saw, and—it saved 
my life.’’ Harry A. PACKARD. 

Norway, Maine. 


> 


THE NEW WINCHESTER CLEANING ROD. 





The jointed steel rifle cleaning rod lately put 
out by the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. has 
features that will recommend it to all riflemen. 
With the exception of the handle, which is wood, 
it is made entirely of steel, in 3 sections, and has 
3 different tips: one with a flat head for eali- 
brating barrels with a lead slug or cleaning; one 
with a slot for wiping cloth; and one with a 
thread to accommodate a Universal rifle brush. 
The joints are made with a long, slow thread and 
long and broad dowel bearing, which screw up 
flush, making the rod as strong as a solid rod. 
The handle has a steel bearing, upon which the 
rod turns when taking the rifling in the barrel, 
taking the strain off the swivel pin.. The total 
length of the rod, with all sections joined and 
one of the tips, is 44 inches, but it can be used 
with or without the sections. Riflemen who have 
tested it pronounce it the most practical jointed 
rod ever made. It is packed in a cloth bag and 


lists at $1.50 (the dealer’s price being less). 
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THE CHICKEN OUTLOOK IN IOWA. 
BY GEORGE J. BICKNELL. 


There seems to be more interest taken this year 
in the matter of chicken shooting than ever be- 
fore; not because the supply is greater in Iowa 
than neighboring States but because it is almost 
nil in our borders and fast approaching that point 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska and other 
bonanza grounds of the past. It is becoming a 
eustom to link the prairie-chicken with the wild 
pigeon and the buffalo as vanished denizens of 
our once teeming gamelands. Men are wont to 
tell of that golden age when the prairie-chicken 
was as common as the blackbird is today; and 
then with a heavy sigh they will add that already 
in Iowa this bird is almost a thing of the past. 

However, the more thoughtful sportsman—he 
who loves a day in the open with all its joys, and 
who hunts not solely for the purpose of killing— 
is looking at the matter of the future of chicken 
shooting in the Middle West with a more hopeful 
eye. He is asking questions and has about decided 
that this habitant of our fields can be saved. He 
would go about it in two ways: Ist, by limiting 
the size of the bag and the length of the open 
season; 2d, by a thorough system of re-stocking. 
As to the bag, 5 for one man in a day and 25 for 
the season is considered advisable. The length of 
the hunting period should not be over 3 weeks, 
and in States and localities where the birds are 
almost gone a closed period of 6 years should be 
enforced. [Illinois, for example, will not permit 
chicken shooting for several years and the birds 
are re-appearing in surprising numbers. Iowa 
could have the same result by protecting this bird 
for the next 5 years. This fact is being demon- 
strated in parts of Iowa this very season. For 
the past 10 years prairie-chicken shooting has 
been growing poorer and poorer. Of recent sea- 
sons only a small number have considered a 
chicken hunt. Bird dogs—once a familiar sight— 
have gradually become scarce in some sections. 
The short of it is, the prairie-chicken was almost 
forgotten. 

The scattering remnants, left to themselves, 
were able to breed unharmed. And today the re- 
sult is apparent. Here and there over the State 
flocks are appearing where, a year or two ago, 
one would have been laughed at had he said there 
were chickens within 10 miles. And this increase, 
considered almost impossible, is the hopeful sign. 
Of course it would not require much killing to 
again nearly exterminate the birds. What is 
needed is a 5-year closed season in Iowa. This 
would afford opportunity for re-stocking much of 
the State by natural means and would undoubt- 
edly save a great game bird. 

Concerted action by Iowa people at the next 
session of the Legislature will be made, looking to 
the perpetuation of our pinnated grouse and also 
to the prohibiting of spring shooting of water- 
fowl. Objection will be made to the feasibility 
of again restoring chicken shooting to fair sport, 
but experts who have studied the birds’ habits 
assert that it can be done. Many are the reasons 
advanced for the scarcity. Simmered down, these 
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are an unhappy combination of circumstances 
during the breeding season and a lack of salutary 
laws. For the past 7 years the breeding seasons 
have been wet. If there is anything which hits 
a young chick hard, it is wet weather. Nests be- 
come submerged; birds that did hatch were 
drowned and farmers everywhere were telling of 
seeing the young birds floating about dead on 
water holes. This was a telling drain, coming as 
it did every year; for it not only killed birds but 
the increase in wet lands destroyed nesting places 
also. This leads to another big factor—the de- 
crease in our wild hay land and other suitable 
breeding grounds. MHigh-priced land demanded 
tilling and cultivation of more soil. The natural 
homes of the birds dwindled away. Then, along 
in August, when the half-grown birds, which had 
luckily escaped all their enemies, were quietly 
feeding in the stubble, along came some men. 
These sooners- (as they are called) carried guns, 
though often they were only armed with sticks. 
It was not long before a good portion of the 
flock was caught, shot or clubbed down. Finally, 
September 1 arrived—the lawful season being 
about two weeks earlier than it rightfully should 
have come to permit a naturally clumsy and un- 
wary young bird to attain a greater power of pro- 
tecting itself. The men were armed on the open- 
ing day with the best of guns, trained dogs and 
were often consumed with a desire to make a 
record killing. The future of the sport had hardly 
a passing glance. And so the war on the chicken 
has continued with all the odds on one side, with 
an ever increasing army of hunters and a constant 
decrease of game. The Why of it all is readily 
found; the How has likewise been presented; an¢d 
it is earnestly hoped throughout Iowa that our 
State Legislature will not be found wanting. 


—<<—$——___. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





“‘T am an enthusiastic big-game hunter,’’ 
writes Chas. Spicer of Pomona, Calif., ‘‘and this 
coming fall I expect to spend 2 months hunting 
in Southern Oregon. Can any of your readers 
kindly refer me to a good reliable guide or tell 
me of some small mountain camp in a good game 
section of that country?’’ 


* * * 

Writes C. A. Potter, 449 Jackson St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: ‘‘I wish to procure a good watch 
dog for camp life. Can any of your readers in- 
form me as to the best breed to purchase and 
where they may be procured and the probable 
price? I had thought of an English mastiff or a 
Great Dane or a bloodhound.’’ 

* * ~ 

‘* ENCLOSED please find my renewal for 1909,’’ 
writes R. B. Warren of Sheyenne, N. D. 
‘*Sports AFIELD grows better and better. My 
boys could not do without it. My girls and even 
my wife devour its contents before I can get 
it. The North Dakota Legislature is in session, 
and it will be Good-bye to spring duck shooting 
from now on. Let the good work go on!’’ 
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SPORTS 
AN ENERGETIC WARDEN. 





The annual report of Game Warden Welch of 
Santa Cruz County, California, is extremely inter- 
esting. Mr. Welch seems to have given personal 
and energetic attention to the duties of his office, 
and as a result is able to report an increase of 
all kinds of game in that locality. Although, 
during the open season for deer (from Sept. 1 to 
Oct. 1), 100 deer were killed, as against 50 in the 
open season of 1907, Mr. Welch reports that there 
are still large numbers to be found and that the 
supply has not been materially affected by the one 
month of open season. His suggestions touching 
predatory animals and birds, as contributory to 
the destruction of game, are worthy of the atten- 
tion of sportsmen and game wardens, and should 
awaken an interest in the study of methods for 
preventing this nuisance. Among the animals and 
birds mentioned as being destructive of small 
game, are the fox, wild-cat, coyote, skunk, weasel, 
coon, hawk and shrikes. Besides these, Mr. Welch 
states that there are a number of mountain lions 
abroad in the small county of Santa Cruz, and as 
these animals are a menace to the increase of deer, 
he seems quite willing to part with them and 
would doubtless encourage any hunter from abroad 
who might want anything in that line. 

It may be gathered from this report that Mr. 
Welch, though unassisted by a corps of wardens, 
has received valued help from the County Super- 
visors, the press and the teachers in the public 
schools, in his efforts toward the protection of 
game and fish. 


MINNESOTA GAME NOTES. 








Minneapolis sportsmen heartily favor the estab- 
lishment of a big-game preserve in Northern Min- 
nesota and Canada. This section is held to be 
ideal for the establishment of a preserve, and 
lovers of big game hunting will be glad to see 
the matter brought before the Minnesota Legis- 
‘lature. Lawrence Kennedy, who is well acquainted 
with Minnesota hunting conditions, declared this 
morning that unless some steps are taken in the 
near future to protect our big game, it will be 
a matter of only a few years before what is now 
the best hunting country in America will be a 
thing of the past. ‘‘ For the last 10 years,’’ said 
Mr. Kennedy, ‘‘ Montana and Minnesota have 
been the best field for hunters, and now Minne- 
sota (because of her great northern swamp-lands) 
is the only hunting country left. Not only moose, 
deer and smaller game come to these swamps for 
protection, but hundreds of caribou drift south 
every year, returning north in the summer 
months.’’ 

One thing that makes this section of the coun- 
try peculiarly favorable to game shelter is the 
immense wilderness, which is almost inaccessible to 
hunters. Not only the forests afford shelter, but 
there are swamps which extend for hundreds of 
miles. For business reasons, if for no other, local 
sportsmen will favor the preserve. Thousands 


come to Minnesota every year for hunting and 
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fishing, and, with the proper protection of game 
and fish, this number can be greatly multiplied— 
adding thousands of dollars to the income of the 
State. 

Carlos Avery, of the State Game Commission, 
is heartily in favor of the proposition for an 
international game preserve on both sides of 
Rainy River, as advocated at the recent inter- 
national convention in Toronto. ‘‘ Nothing would 
suit our commission better than to have Minne- 
sota and Ontario join in such a plan,’’ he said. 
‘* IT suppose it would take the form of setting 
aside an area in both countries, in the Rainy 
River basin, as a breeding ground for moose, in 
which the killing of those animals would be pro- 
hibited. That could be done by joint action of 
the Minnesota and Ontario Legislatures. Con- 
gressman Volstead also has a bill to turn over the 
unsurveyed Government lands in northern St. 
Louis County to the State for a game preserve, 
but he informs me that there is not much chance 
for it to pass at this session.’’ 

Raccoons are placed in the category of fur- 
bearing animals in need of protection in a bill 
offered by Hon. J. D. Krause. Hereafter coons 
must not be killed between May 1 and Nov. 1. 
Mr. Krause also sent in a bill prohibiting the kill- 
ing or trapping of pheasants, quail and grey, 
black and red squirrels, until Jan’y 1, 1913. 

Minneapolis, Minn. RoBERT PaGE LINCOLN. 


——_ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

ATTENTION is called to the ad. of the Interna- 
tional Automobile Co., 1241 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The International line of vehicles comprises 15 
different models of surreys, buggies and delivery 
wagons, at extremely low prices. This company 
are also among the largest dealers in used auto- 
mobiles. Send for full details, mentioning 
Sports AFIELD. 

* * * 

A-HANDSOME book about stammering, contain- 
ing a number of testimonial letters as to the 
effectiveness of the school’s methods, has just 
been published by the Northwestern School for 
Stammerers, 600 Galena St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stammering is a serious impediment, and any one 
having a friend so afflicted should send for a 
free copy of the book mentioned. 


* * * 


War is threatened between the officials of the 
Poultry and Cat Depts. of the show soon to be 
held in Minneapolis. Catchick (a black cat that 
hatched a brood of chickens and has since acted 
as mother to them) has caused the trouble. The 
Poultry Dept. wants the cat and brood entered 
in the Mother and Brood class, and the other 
people say they have a right to the cat. Agnes 
C. Davis, Supt. of the Cat Dept., said last night 
she would be glad to show the cat but would not 
permit the chicks to be exhibited. Chas. Johnson 
said he would not accept the entry of the chicks 
alone but might suspend the rules to take in the 
‘*mother and brood.’’ 
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THE HONORS WON IN 1908 
as shown by the 
OFFICIAL RECORDS 
OF THE INTER-STATE ASSOCIATION 
are proof enough of the reasons why 
Brands of Smokeless Shotgun Powder are so Deservedly 
Popular Among Trapshooters 
DU PONT POWDERS MAKE AND BREAK RECORDS 
E. i. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 
KARR PORTABLE HOUSES 
Suitable for Summer Cottages, Winter Dwellings, 
per y Pi \ceeninr conhaeana’” Sanie 
made in sections. Erected in a few hours. From $37.50 to $525.00— 


WE MAKE ALL SIZES, 


Save expense -_ avoid “ pases work” on cost This is the range of prices 
ing. 


a in PARKER GUNS, and 
the low-priced gun will 
shoot just as straight and 
strong as the high-priced 
one. 

Quality is the same in 
all PARKER GUNS. 


Send for Catalogue to 


PARKER BROS., 





Write us for estimates. Meriden, Conn. 
State size of house you want. 2 
We will make price for House Com- New York Salesrooms, 32 Warren 8t. 


plete—delivered to your town. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


KARR PORTABLE HOUSE C0O., 
605 Belle Plaine Ave., Chicago, Ills. 




















In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afiela” 
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A WISCONSIN SHOOTER’S VIEWS. 





I wish to state a few reasons why Wisconsin 
should have spring shooting. I am in favor of 
prohibiting spring shooting; but am not in favor 
of Wisconsin giving up the good sport and all 
the rest of the States south of us doing the shoot- 
ing. I say it should be a National law, as that 
would give everybody an equal chance. Now, I 
think Wisconsin has set an example long enough 
for the other States. Let them join us or let us 
join them. I think if there is any joining done, 
we will have to do it. The people, as a rule, are 
misled as to the destruction of ducks by spring 
shooting. Any hunter will tell you there are 90 
per cent. of drakes shot in the spring to 10 per 
cent. of ducks. I. cannot see why Wisconsin 
should protect the ducks (except mallard, teal 
and wood duck) for the sake of giving Illinois 
and other Southern States better shooting next 
spring. I believe we should have spring shooting 
for several reasons. First of all, we could have 
a little shooting in the early spring, before the 
tenderfoot hunter would risk going out with a 
gasoline boat, which he always achors in the best 
shooting ‘grounds. They could not anchor a house- 
boat in the best shooting grounds as they have 
been doing the past few years. The one great 
reason why our shooting has been poor in the 
fall is simply the above reason. There are a great 
many duck hunters who go hunting with a gaso- 
line boat and anchor in the very best shooting 
grounds. These men not only spoil the shooting 
for themselves but for everybody else. I have 
asked several parties that do this (when they have 
asked me why it is that the ducks don’t feed or 
work in the old favorite feeding grounds), If they 
ever heard of ducks eating off the same table 
with the hunter? And this is a fact. There are 
so many house-boats and power-boats that the 
ducks do not get a chance to come in and feed 
on the old grounds. If our State Fathers wish 
to improve our fall shooting, they should keep 
the power-boats in the middle of the lake or in 
the rivers, out of the shooting grounds. That 
would do more good toward improving the shoot- 
ing than prohibiting spring shooting. Further- 
more, in making the laws, they should omit the 
punishment of a fine of dollars and trimmings and 
make the penalty imprisonment from 30 to 90 days 
at hard labor. That would stop 90 per cent. of the 
law breaking. When a man knows that if he 
violates the law and is caught, he is sure of 
drawing a prize of 30 days at the stone pile, he 
will be more careful and think what he is doing; 
but so long as you leave the law with a fine of 
$5 to $10, the law will be violated and he will 
take a chance of getting caught as long as he can 
pay a fine. 

I hope some of Wisconsin’s sportsmen will state 
their views on this matter and see if we are not 
the only ones who havé been trying to increase the 
duck family. I don’t think there are many hunt- 
ers in’ Wisconsin who would object to the present 
law if the other States would make theirs similar. 

Neenah, Wisconsin. A. H. WIEcKERT. 
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MORE SNAKE FACTS. 





I notice in the February issue a mild contro- 
versy as to whether a snake can climb a straight 
tree. I wish to verify the statement that a snake 
can climb a straight tree, as once when I was 
going through the woods I saw a large black- 
snake with its head in the hollow of a beech-tree 
and its tail on the ground. I threw a stone at it 
and it coiled up and made some rapid motions in 
the leaves; after which it raised itself and made 
straight up the body of the tree which was per- 
fectly straight and devoid of knots or limbs and 
about 20 inches in diameter. It climbed rapidly 
to a height of 8 ft. and came to a pause and I 
shot it through with a .25-20 Marlin and it fell 
to the ground, its head end flopping about loosely 
as though it were cut in two. But soon its head 
end straightened out and it crawled off and dis- 
appeared in a hole at the base of an old stump. 
Another time I saw a blacksnake climbing the 
trunk of a large oak. It was about 35 feet from 
the ground and slowly climbing upward, when I 
knocked it off with a rock and killed it. This tree 
was about 40 inches in diameter and devoid of 
knots and limbs almost to its top but it was not 
exactly straight having a very slight lean. The 
snake was taking advantage of this incline and 
was on the upper side of the tree. I have known 
of several other cases where snakes have climbed 
straight trees. A. SIDNEY MoRGAN. 

Winfield, West Va. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








W. L. MILNER & Co., 129 Summit St., Toledo, 
O., make a specialty of English flies and have 
built up a fine business in this line. Mr. Oehlke, 
manager of this dept., is fully posted as to the 
requirements of American fly fishermen and those 
of our readers who are interested in fly fishing 
should send for price-list, which includes a full 
line for trout, bass, ete. 

* * * 

‘¢ T RECEIVED the February issue,’’ writes A. W. 
Van Pelt of Louisiana, ‘‘ and enjoyed every word 
of it, as usual. Replying to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Indiana who asks, on p. 162, What 


’ Bird Was This? I would diagnose it as a Florida 


gallinule—working, as I always do, by process of 
elimination. There are lots of these birds in 
Southern Louisiana at all seasons, but they also 
go a good ways North and are apt to be found 
almost anywhere.’’ 

* * 

WE have received more than forty letters the 
past season from camping parties who used, for 
the first time, one or more of Sackett’s Camp 
Broilers. An Oklahoma sportsman writes: ‘‘ This 
is one of the neatest camp fixings of the day, 
and our party will take four of them along on 
our next trip.’’ Hardware and sporting goods 


dealers in all parts of the country can safely 
recommend the broiler to their best trade and 
should write the maker, H. R. Sackett, Rockford, 
Ills., for printed matter and special prices. 
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STEVENS 


NEW DOUBLE-BARREL SHOTGUNS 


fitted with 


STEVENS COMPRESSED 
FORGED STEEL BARRELS 
DEMI-BLOC SYSTEM 


Superb for Trap or Field.” 
































Strongest breech mechanism ex- 
tant. 


Barrels and Lug all Gompressed 
and Forged in one piece. 


Brazing of Barrels, Loop and Ex- 
tension Rib all in one process. 

STEVENS DEMI-BLOC GUNS cannot 
shoot loose. 

Range in Price from $25.00 to $60.00, 
subject to Dealers’ Discount. 


If you cannot obtain from your 
Dealer, we ship direct, express 
prepaid, upon receipt of Catalog 
Price. Send 2 cent stamp for de- 
tailed descriptive matter. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





(t will be a very great favor if you will mention “ Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 








272 SPORTS 
NEW ENGLAND HUNTING NOTES. 





New England deer are becoming tired of coun- 
try life, and, like the farmer’s boy, are coming 
to the cities to see the sights. At Woburn, Mass., 
Mrs. Hicks went out into her back yard one day 
about Thanksgiving time and found a deer in- 
vestigating the premises. Frightened at her ap- 
proach, the buck attempted to jump the high wire 
fence. He became entangled and could not free 
himself. Calling help, Mrs. Hicks and a neighbor 
labored an hour to get the deer out of the fence. 
It being the closed season, they were obliged to 
let him go and he left town in a hurry. 

Central Square, Cambridge, was highly enter- 
tained recently by an elk that wandered in there. 
He was somewhat surprised himself, but dodged 
trolley cars very successfully, although brushing 
into several pedestrians on the street in doing so. 
At last he thought he had found the right of way 
and loped off toward a clear space ahead, only to 
go Crash! through a plate-glass window in a 
printing office. Not liking the looks of things in 
here, he whirled and jumped out again. He was 
at last rounded-up in a cellar and tied and carried 
away. In another Massachusetts town the workers 
in a foundry were amazed at the entrance of a 
deer through the open door. Frightened at human 
company, he went crashing through a window, 
over a fence, through a garden and thence away 
out of town, like a streak of lightning. 

A boy at Brownfield, Maine, started out after 
the cows one November night during the hunting 
season. There, in full view, stood a bull moose. 
The boy went back after his rifle, crept to a good 
position and fired—dropping the moose in his 
tracks. There isn’t a prouder boy in New Eng- 
land today than that one. 

During the past season there was the usual num- 
ber of accidents. Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and the adjoining Canadian Provinces have 
a record of 34 killed. Firearms killed 29; one fell 
on a knife and four were drowned. Scores were 
crippled or wounded, some of whom will die. 
Maine has the heaviest score—20 persons having 
met death while hunting in the grand old Pine 
Tree State. Eleven were killed by the accidental 
discharge of their own guns; 9 by being shot by 
their companions; 6 were mistaken for game; 3 
because some one did not know the gun was 
loaded. One was shot by his father; four by 
brothers; two by cousins. 

One hunter mistook a woman for a deer, which 
perhaps was not so strange. She was walking on 
the railroad track with her husband when a bullet 
whizzed by her, striking her husband on the arm 
and making a painful wound. The woman 
promptly fainted and the color-blind huntsman 
had them both on his hands for a time. 

Another man, while walking along the road 
through a wood, had a finger neatly clipped off 
by a bullet. The person who fired it did not show 
up; so who it was, remains a mystery that the 
fingerless man would much like to solve. 

A young Maine hunter and his companion were 
out one day and became separated. One of them, 
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for the fun of it, drummed like a partridge. A 
charge of shot promptly took him in the foot. It 
was a long and painful journey to town and it 
took the doctor a couple of hours to pick the shot 
out of the injured member. That young man 
won’t try to imitate game again right away. 

The delayed Vermont season came on with the 
first snow-fall. A large number of bucks were 
shot in the six days, and nearly as many does 
were found dead or wounded as there were others 
killed. Vermont fatalities numbered four. The 
Legislature has amended the law, so that next 
season one may shoot either a buck or a doe. All 
hunters are required to register and take out a 
license. Non-resident hunters pay $15. ge 
resident in the State are required to take out a 
license, for which they have to pay 50 cts. Fewer 
large game animals were killed during the past 
season in New England than for a number of 
years. HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 

Glover, Vermont. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Tue REFINED Motor, made by the Thrall Motor 
Co., 20 East Fort St., Detroit, Mich., combines 
utility with marked beauty of design. The neat 
construction of cylinder and crank case enables 
the makers to place a full 3 horsepower machine 
in less than 60 Ibs. of metal. The Thrall motor 
has proven a decided success in salt water, as 
well as in fresh—all bearings being bronze bushed. 
Any one wanting an efficient, easily operated 
motor, should write the company for details and 
special price-list. 

* * i 

At the big Mid-winter Handicap at Pinehurst, 
N. C., U. M. C. steel-lined shells had the call from 
the start. W. B. Darton won High Professional 
Average; Geo. Lyon was 2d. J. S. Young of Chi- 
cago won High Amateur Average. All were shoot- 
ing steel-lined shells. The chief event (the Pine- 
hurst Handicap) went to Harry Edwards of Ten- 
nessee, who shot off a tie of 92 with R. G. Stokley. 
He used U. M. C. Arrow shells and a Remington 
pump gun, which combination has often proved a 
winner in the hands of Geo. Lyon, who last year 
won the Interstate, Southern and Eastern Handi- 
caps with it. 

* * * 

Balt CASTING is a popular method of enticing 
the wary bass, but the fisherman who has not mas- 
tered the art of thumbing the reel, is seriously 
handicapped by back-lashing. With the new Anti 
Back-lash Reel the novice is soon at ease. This 
reel is provided with a wire bale lever and friction 
regulator, and, after line is wound upon spool, it 
is threaded over the bar and under this lever and 
thence through the guides on rod. The friction is 
adjusted by a milled thumb-screw on side of reel 
and can be regulated to any weight of bait; 
the attachment works automatically, and in cast- 
ing, when bait strikes the water, the spool stops. 
If desired, the reel can be used as an ordinary 
reel. Made by Standart Bros., 155 West Wood- 
bridge St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Sometime, somewhere 
someone “may” 
make a pure 
food the equal 
3 ef SS 


Grape-Nuts 
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Never, anyone 
anywhere, will 
make a better 
one. 














“ There’s a Reason’ 








Grape -Nuts 


food is the result of study and science; nothing about it is 
guesswork. 


It is made to supply a human need—for building back 
the worn-out tissue in Brain and Nerve Centres. 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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SOME SEATTLE REMINISCENCES. 





‘*T venture to say that I have killed more 
game than any two men in the State of Washing- 
ton. I have enjoyed my life and I am happy at 
73 years of age.’’ This from Wm. H. Surber, 
Seattle’s first Chief of Police, who is passing the 
evening of his life on the shores of Lake Wash- 
ington. Seattle was a village in 1866, when the 
veteran organized the Police Dept. He was his 
own staff—in fact, the entire department—in 
the days when 400 was the total population of a 
city now approaching the 250,000 mark. 

‘¢T am not as spry as I was 40 years ago,’’ he 
added, ‘‘and I find that old Father Time is at- 
tacking my strength; but still I can take many 
men half my age and outwalk them in the woods. 
The great out-of-doors for me every time! How- 
ever, I am getting along in years.’’ 

There was no Spokane when Mr. Surber crossed 
the Plains to California in 1857, and he was sur- 
prised to learn there is today a modern city of 
120,000 where he hunted big game in the late ’60s. 
‘«After crossing the Plains to California, I went 
in 1858 to the Fraser River country, joining the 
stream of gold seekers on the northward trail. I 
was not successful as an argonaut and 1859 saw me 
one of the colony of pioneers gathered on the 
spot now known as Pioneer Place in Seattle. I 
followed various pursuits for a number of years, 
being engaged principally in installing Seattle’s 
first system of water works. From a stream on 
the old University grounds we conveyed water to 
our houses below through trees with the centers 
bored out. When I first came to Seattle the 
population was sparse indeed, 14 women repre- 
senting the total strength of the fair sex. Seven 
years after my arrival I was named Town Marshal, 
and for something more than two years I bent 
all my efforts toward suppressing crime. Of course 
the task in that day wasn’t as heavy as it is now. 
Night and day I was responsible for the welfare 
of the homes and property. But with a little 
more than two years of service I tired of the 
task and took charge of a pile-driver on the 
water front, owned by Capt. Sylvester Libby, one 
of the earliest of Seattle’s marine magnates. 
Soon after that I was able to buy my own pile- 
driver, and that was the beginning of 35 years of 
continuous service on the water front for me. 
When the fire swept away my home, I moved to 
the shores of Lake Washington, where I have 
lived ever since and where two nieces now keep 
house for me. 

‘*Charlie Burnett and I used to go out back 
of Seattle, between the lake and the bay, and 
get 4 or 5 deer in a day. Those were great days 
for hunting. Even now the hunting is good, 
but one must go much farther into the country 
after the game. I shot the last. elk killed in 
King County. One of these I bagged on the 
Frost Place, below Smith Cove. I killed 6 elk 
between Lake Union and Green Lake. Bears were 
so numerous that we could go almost anywhere 
and get a shot at one. We used to get deer and 
bear on what is now Third Ave., in the vicinity of 
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the new Federal Building. 
as 6 bear in 3 days. 

**T shot 2 deer not far from my home last 
December. Some persons tried to make it appear 
that I trailed them with hounds, and endeavored to 
make some fuss about it but I didn’t use dogs. 
The boys I used to hunt with are just about 
gone,’’ the veteran added, with a far-away look 
in his eyes that seemed to be a regretful piercing 
of the mists of the past. ‘‘It once was that I 
had no difficulty finding companions when I went 
into the woods, but one does not make new friends 


at 70 as easily as at 30.’’ Avueust WOLF. 
Spokane, Washington. 


I have killed as many 


—_—_—— eS? 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Writes W. P. McCall of Geneva, Neb.: ‘‘Can 
any of your readers inform me where I can find 
some one who has fancy house cats for sale?— 
either Persian, Angora or other breed. 


: I would 
like to purchase a kitten.’’ 
* * x 
Doctor Ho.titEM’s Ideal Shoulder’ Brace 


straightens round shoulders and develops the 
chest and lungs. Instead of causing that uncom- 
fortable pulling-down feeling, it acts as a sup- 
port. If desirous of acquiring an erect carriage, 
write the Ideal Shoulder Brace Co., 221 East 
State St., Rockford, Ills. 

* * * 

ANY dealer in sporting goods who wants to 
obtain an invaluable guide for buying this class 
of goods should certainly send 50 cts. to the 
Sporting Goods Pub. Co., 810 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo., for a copy of the 1909 edition of The 
Sporting Goods Trade Directory. Consisting of 
168 pages, the book contains a complete list of 
names and addresses of manufacturers of sport- 
ing goods, very intelligently indexed and cross- 
indexed. It has been edited by Geo. W. Collins, 
the well-known sporting goods buyer. 

* * * 

In the new Magic Cooker the cooking utensils 
rest on the steel rim, thus leaving a vacuum cham- 
ber between the outer and inner walls. The cover 
is flexible and made of steel that will neither 
twist nor break. Each cooker is equipped with 
vegetable basket, enameled cooking can and other 
handy fixings. The cooker is automatically sealed 
—becoming both air and water tight. They are 
easily transported, are admirably adapted for 
sportsmen and can be used to keep food either hot 
or cold. Note the special cut prices and write 
the American Wooden-ware Mfg. Co., Toledo, 0O., 
for booklet with valuable information. 


———_ 


THE FISHERMEN’S SUPPLY MAN. 

J. F. Gregory, Desk C., 3319 Oregon Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., has established a phenomenal business 
with his Magic Fish Lure; and, while many imi- 
tations have arisen, Gregory’s sales prove that he 
still holds the fort. Our readers should send for 
full details and price-list of fishermen’s supplies. 
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2H. P. $50 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


Simplest Motor Made 
For Gasoline or Alcohol 
Send for Photo 

We also build 
Launches, Canoes, 

Rowboals, TUS. 


Send for Guinan. 
Heim Boat Co., 293 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














oe to different 
sizes. Cannot slip. 


Cuts —" circle with smooth 


Gn of Sold by Dealers or sent 
post-paid for 50 cents. 


CHICK & BRACONIER, 318 Mulberry St., Rockford, 11. 


DR. HOLLEM’S IDEAL 
a AN AID TO HEALTH. 
The Most Comfortable, Scientific 


SHOULDER BRACE 


For Man, Woman or Child. 
Does not Pall Down on 
Shoulders but Acts as a 
Support. Promotes ex- 
pansion of Chest and 
= Lungs. Price 75 cents, 
" postpaid. 
Convincing Facts FREE 
Ideal Shoulder Brace Co. 
= 221 East State Street, 
(Patented 1901) Rockford, Il. 



















= I give a lot of new sorts for 
‘ trial with every order I fill. 


y SaaS Grand Big Catalog 
: i illustrated with over FREE 
a 700 engravings of vegetables 


= and flowers. Send yours and 
=—your neighbors’ addresses. 


RH. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 








Official High Average 


OF 
The Interstate Association 


FOR 


= $e 








Mr. Chas. G. Spencer 


USING 


DEAD SHOT 
SMOKELESS 


_ Ean 





Out of 96.77% Broke 
11,175 10,815 


This is the bas sabi meres aati ever made 














Year after year this popular powder has been 
used exclusively in winning the official high 
average. 

Stability guaranteed, high velocity, with light 
recoil a distinct advantage for accuracy. Certainly 
the above average denotes regularity of loads. 


Manufactured by 


American Powder Mills 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Ma 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.' 
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At the Lincoln Birthday tournament at Co- 
lumbus, O., J. A. Van Fassen won High Amateur 
Average with 137 ex 150; while at the Lincoln 
Birthday shoot at New Berlin, O., F. Le Noir 
won High General Average with 117 ex 125. 
Both of these gentlemen shot Dead Shot Smoke- 
less powder. 
. * * 

TEN dollars will hereafter be paid for every 
full-grown wolf killed in Ottertail County, Minn. 
—the county commissioners having voted to add’ 
$2.50 to the $7.50 allowed by the State. The 
board also voted to add $2 to the State bounty of 
$3 allowed for cubs. Wolves have been causing 
much trouble in that section the past winter. 


W. L. Magsie has just perfected another val- 
uable invention, to be known as the Game Getter 
Gun. It is really 2 guns in one—the smaller 











barrel shooting the .22 Short, .22 Long and .22 
Long Rifle cartridges, and the larger barrel taking 
either a short cartridge or the .44-40 round bullet. 
The hammer can be quickly set for either barrel, 








y 
Showing Marble’s Game Getter Gun in Shoulder 
Swing Holster. 


and the folding stock locks automatically for any 
drop at which it is set. Further details of Marble 
Safety Axe Co., 104 to 132 Delta Ave., Gladstone, 
Mich. 

* * * 

THE Karr Portable Houses are made in various 
sizes, from the single-room camp to the full- 
fledged bungalow. Every part is perfectly fitted 
before shipment, so that a novice can re-erect a 
building within a short time after arrival of parts. 
The price is much less than would be charged by a 
regular builder and our readers should send for 
illustrated booklet to the Karr Portable House 
Co., 605 Belle Plain Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


+ * * 


AN inquiring lady, known to a writer in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, recently asked a private soldier 
to tell her some of his experiences in war. ‘‘Some- 
thing must have happened,’’ she declared. ‘‘ Now, 

‘tell me, in all your experiences in South Africa, 
what was it that struck you most?’’ ‘‘ Well, 
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ma’am,’’ said Tommy, after some cogitation, 
*‘th’ thing that shtruck me most was th’ number 
of bullets that missed me!’’ 


* * * 


WILLIAM B. CAMERON, editor of the Vermilion 
Signal, Vermilion, Province of Alberta, was a 
welcome visitor recently and told us many inter- 
esting things of the Canadian Northwest, where 
he has established his home and where, we are 
glad to note, he is doing well. A sportsman of 
wide experience, maybe he will tell the Sports 
Afield Family something about the fine shooting 
to be enjoyed in that pushing, go-ahead country. 


* * * 


THE WATERMAN MARINE Moror Co., 1519 West ¢ 
Fort St., Detroit, Mich., manufacture a large va- * 
riety of motors for all types of boats, stationary 
motors for the farm or shop, and specially de- © 
signed motors for rowboats and light-weight speed 
hulls. The Waterman Outboard Motor is some- 
thing out of the ordinary. It is a combined 
motor, propeller and steering gear that can be 
quickly attached to any small boat and as quickly 
removed. It gives a speed of from 4 to 9 miles 
an hour, depending upon size of boat, and can be 
reversed while running, working equally well in 


either direction. 
+ * x 


THE Heim Boat Co., 293 Third St., Milwaukee, 
Wis., manufacture a large variety of motor boats, 
rowboats and cabin cruisers. Notable styles are 
their 18-foot Auto Flyer (made from 1 to 6 H. P. 
inclusive) with approximate speeds of 6 to 15 
miles an hour; the 1 H..P. at $100; and the 6 
H. P. at $175 (boat and engine complete). Their 
Hunter’s Dream (actual weight 33 lbs.) is one of 
the lightest ducking boats built. They also manu- 
facture the Heim Marine Engine, which they 
claim is the simplest motor made. They are made 
in various sizes, from the canoe engine of % 
horse-power up. 











The ENTERPRISE 
TENT COT. 


Most Perfect Bed fer Outdoor 
Sleeping. 


Rain and sun proof. Perfect 
ventilation. rice, $9.00. 


Send for full details. 
ENTERPRISE BED CO., Hammond, Ind. 





WE NOT ONLY MAKE 


THE STRELINGER 


4-CYCLE 
MARINE ENGINE. 


We also carry in stock 2 and 4 

Cycle Marine and Stationary 

Engines, 1% to 100 H. P. 

Special Bargains on a few Sam- 

ple Motors. 

The Strelinger Marine Engine Co., 
44 E. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 


THE STRELINGER 
Send for Catalog. 





